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world has certainly been “tranquil.” Neither 

he nor any of his colleagues have yet opened 
their mouths to any purpose on any subject. On all 
the great issues with which shortly they will have to 
deal the public is still as much in the dark as it was a 
fortnight ago about what their policy is to be. Lacking 
material for criticism the Opposition has been almost 
equally silent. Labour rests in its tents while the 
liberals have seized the opportunity of overhauling 
their domestic arrangements—and washing a good deal 
of their dirty linen in public. Why Captain Wedgwood 
Benn should think it necessary to write to the press to 
inform us that never, never will he consent to recognise 
Mr. Lloyd George as his leader we cannot imagine— 
unless his purpose was to make it impossible for him 
to change his own mind at some future date. For 
stranger things than that have happened. It is one 
of the penalties of an active political life that a man often 
cannot choose either his colleagues or even his leader. 
Why again should Commander Kenworthy go out of 
his way to be publicly rude to men with whom he has 
worked before, and will work again, and whose opinions 
are apparently almost identical with his own? These 
explosions seem to us neither edifying nor helpful ; they 
§ do not even serve to clear the air. The Liberal Party 
is surely small enough. It can gain nothing by adver- 
ising the fact that within itself it is rent into even 
smaller factions. 


wie Mr. Baldwin came into power the political 



















* *~ * 

On two points the policy of the Government has been 
semi-officially indicated. It will treat the de jure 
recognition of the Soviet Government as a fait accompli, 
and it will not ask Parliament to ratify the Geneva 

l. Both these decisions were more or less 
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inevitable. We may not wish to lend money to the 
Russian Government nor to conclude a formal Treaty 
with it, but even Lord Curzon’s indignant eloquence 
could not justify a return to the incivilities and inanities 
of the policy of the ringed fence. As for the Protocol, 
there has undoubtedly, during the past week or two, 
been a growing recognition both of its comparative 
futility and of the possible dangers which it may 
involve ; and this could not fail to reinforce the natural 
disinclination of a Conservative Government to commit 
itself to such undertakings as were embodied in the 
Protocol. We trust, however, that Mr. Chamberlain, 
though deeming it wise to reject the Protocol itself, 
will not ignore the value of the impulse which led to 
its being drafted, and driven through the Assembly 
of the League. European peace is the greatest of our 
national interests, and we cannot afford even to appear 
willing to snub honest efforts towards that end. Re- 
jection of the Protocol accompanied by some positive 
alternative will not wear the appearance of a snub. 
But the positive alternative is indispensable. 
* * * 


Cairo has had two excitements during the past week 
—one of the comic, the other of the tragic order. The 
first was Zaghlul Pasha’s resignation. The reason 
for his action is obscure, and is likely to remain so. 
It is pretty certain, however, that it was an affair of 
internal politics, having no direct concern with Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. The Egyptian Premier, as is 
well known, has some difficulties inside his own party 
and other difficulties with the Palace. His resig- 
nation was refused, as he no doubt expected and meant 
it to be, and we may presume that he has got what 
he wanted in the way of assurances from King Fuad, 
as well as renewed demonstrations of popular loyalty 
to himself. But he is not master of all the forces in 
Egypt. The other affair, the murderous attempt on 
Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar, has aroused general indig- 
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nation. No excuse can be made for it, and no respon- 
sible or intelligent person in Egypt, any more than 
here, offers ary excuse. Zaghlul Pasha himself has 
expressed his sorrow in the strongest terms, and 
there seems no doubt that the police are doing every- 
thing possible to discover the assassins. Those assas- 
sins, there is every reason to believe, are ultra-nation- 
alist fanatics, obsessed by hatred of England and rage 
against our attitude over the Sudan. We can see no 
good in trying to throw the responsibility for this 
outrage on Zaghlul and the Egyptian Government, 
and in uttering hardly veiled threats of a general 
repression by British arms. Punishment for the 
criminals, of course, there must be, and insistence on 
adequate measures for the restraint of terrorism, 
and a more cautious policy on the part of the Egyptian 
authorities in the Sudan. But it will be a bad day’s 
work for this country as well as for Egypt, if we listen 
to Die-hard incitements to get back to the rule of 


the sword. 
* * * 


Jugoslavia, most troubled of the Balkan States, is 
now enjoying a period of political quietude. But the 
period will be brief, and the quietude is only on the 
surface. M. Paschitch, the old lion—the lion has some 
fox, too, in its composition—has formed a caretaker’s 
government, to carry on till the General Election which 
will take place early in February. The election promises 
to be a bitter, and perhaps a violent, affair, for party and 
racial passions run high. M. Paschitch and his Radicals 
(the Serbian Radicals, it should be remembered, are 
really Conservatives) will do less than nothing to allay 
these passions. They stand for the dangerous—and 
as we believe, mischievous—policy of centralisation, 
as against the provincial autonomy and federalism 
demanded by the non-Serb peoples in the “Triune 
Kingdom.” They have already, within a few days of 
taking office, exasperated the Croats and Slovenes by 
shutting down local administration and imposing the 
direct rule of Belgrade. It is a pity that M. Raditch, 
the Croat leader, has not a little more prudence and 
stability. He might, had he so wished, have upheld 
and strengthened the very promising Davidovitch 
government that was formed in the summer. But after 
giving it his initial support, he sealed its doom by his 
vagaries. He has made furious attacks, not only on his 
political opponents, but on the king, and he has fright- 
ened moderate opinion by his coquettings with Moscow. 
He has great abilities, and he is, we believe, a sincere 

atriot ; his name is a name to conjure with among 
is native peasantry. We only hope that he is not 
going to be to Croatia what de Valera was to Ireland. 
* * * 


Mr. E. S. Montagu, the very able author of the Indian 
reforms, has died comparatively young, and at a time 
when the Constitution he created is entering upon its 
crucial stage. In Bengal, where the diarchy system 
was suspended four months ago, the Council is being 
summoned for the purpose of passing a bill in con- 
nection with the Viceroy’s ordinance, which established 
summary process for dealing with revolutionary 
conspiracy. The Swaraj Party will naturally oppose, 
and in that case the measure will be certified by 
Lord Lytton. Lord Birkenhead’s first statement 
of the new Government’s Indian policy should be 
of assistance to the Viceroy and to Lord Lytton, 
since it reiterates Mr. Baldwin’s statement that the 
Bengal procedure is not directed against any kind of 
constitutional agitation. But it leaves the question 
of diarchy and the Councils in suspense. Neither the 





Prime Minister nor the Secretary of State has said 
anything to indicate whether the Government has any 

lan of escape from the constitutional deadlock in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, although obviously 
the existing state of things cannot continue through the 


— 


winter legislative season without some effort being mage 
to end it. Lord Birkenhead, in an interview given ty 
the Statesman of Calcutta, restricted himself to th 
observation that those Indian reformers who regarded 
““an almost autonomous government’”’ as desirable 
at the present stage were entertaining an “ honest by 
completely mistaken belief.” 


* * * 


The Government proposes to set up some sort of 
Commission to enquire into the causes of the 
price of food ; but it is not at all clear what the Com. 
mission is intended to accomplish. As far as facts 
go, there is already a mass of information availabk 
in the Reports of the Linlithgow Committee, especially 
concerning bread and meat, which are the two matters 
on which it is suggested that the new body should 
speedily produce an interim Report. Nothing has 
been done with this information, and there seems no 
reason for doing the work over again. We say this, 
not in order to throw cold water on Mr. Baldwin's 
proposal, but to emphasise the importance of giving 
the new Commission terms of reference which wil 
specifically direct it to consider remedies, and no 
merely to produce yet another survey of the facts, 
In particular, it is important that the vital question 
of existing methods of purchase and _ importation 
of foreign foodstuffs should be brought under review. 
This matter had a place in the Labour Party’s election 
pronouncements ; and Mr. Baldwin himself has made 
more than one sympathetic reference to the proposal 
for bulk purchase and importation, especially from 
the Dominions. We see that it is now proposed to 
set up the Imperial Economic Committee recon- 
mended by the Imperial Economic Conference. We 
welcome this decision, and urge that the question of 
bulk imports should be considered by this body m 
consultation with the proposed Royal Commission. 
There is room, we believe, for big economies in food 
= abroad under the bulk system, and also for 
inking up a scheme on these lines with plans for 
giving security and stability to British farming interests. 

e doubt if any such scheme will find favour with 
Mr. Baldwin's “ big business”’ supporters; but the 
further he is prepared to go on these lines the better 
the general public will be pleased. High prices wil 
never be dealt with by mere “ anti-profiteering 
measures directed against the retail trader; the root 
of the matter is in the bulk transactions by which 
supplies are brought from overseas for our home 


market. 
ok oe oe 


The dispute at the new Barking power station, 
which threatens to spread to all the power stations 
in the London area, turns upon an apparently 
but really important, point. During the slump & 
gineering wages, which are largely governed by export 
conditions, have fallen very low indeed, wheres 
wages in the electrical industry have kept up to ® 
considerably higher level. Plant for the power stations 
is manufactured under engineering, and operated 
under electrical, trade conditions. Under what cor 
ditions is it to be installed? The Unions have # 
agreement with the London firms engaged in installation 
work for payment of the electrical rates, but # 
Barking installation is being done by a North 
England manufacturing firm, which claims to pa 
only the current rates for engineering workers. en 
the agreement with the London firms was made, t 
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Unions apparently undertook to prevent undercutting 
by non-federated firms; and this is the basis 

the strike which has been called. Now the Londo 
shop stewards want to bring pressure to bear, not 
directly on the offending firm of engineers, but 
the authorities at the power station, by calling * 
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thetic strike of men in all the London power 
stations. There is hope that this will not occur; for 
negotiations are still proceeding. In any event, an 
immediate general stoppage is unlikely. Obviously 
the question at issue ought to be cleared up, and, so 
far as we can see, the existing agreement with the 
London employers gives the Barking strikers a good 
case. There ought not to be two different rates for 
the same job in the same district; and a firm im- 
rting workers from a distance ought to pay the 
isher rates of the district to which the men are sent. 
* * * 


* The Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, one of the 
largest and best organised Societies in the country, has 
made arrangements to buy from the Government the 
big housing estate which was developed at Well Hall 
during the war for the use of munition workers. For a 
long while past the R.A.C.S. has had a big housing 
estate of its own at Bostall, on the outskirts of Woolwich, 
where it has built more than a thousand houses. The 
Well Hall estate contains a still larger number, and will 
make the Society much the largest house-owner in the 
district. Well Hall cost over £800,000 to develop ; but 
the present purchase price is £875,000. This big sum 
the Society is able to pay, without making any fresh 
call for capital upon its members, out of its surplus 
funds not required for the financing of its trading 
departments. The purchase is important socially as 
indicating a possible line of co-operative expansion on a 
large scale, and also as indicating the important = 
played by the Co-operative movement in making 
working-class savings available for large-scale enter- 
prise. It is common knowledge that the Society's 
present estate has been exceedingly well managed, and 
has been a financial as well as a social success. It 
would be interesting to know how far Co-operative 
Societies elsewhere have taken, or are contemplating, 
similar measures. Co-operative housing, run by the 
Co-operative Stores, has a great deal to recommend it 
as a powerful auxiliary to municipal enterprise in the 
provision of working-class houses. 
* * * 

Agricultural wages in Norfolk have been raised by 
agreement this week from 25s. to 28s. The new rate 
is miserable enough ; but we hope it may be taken as 
meaning that the worst degradation of rural conditions 
isover. The farming position has admittedly improved 
to a considerable extent, and there should now be a 
general rise of agricultural wages throughout the 
country. We regret profoundly that the Act passed 
this year did not make definite provision for a statutory 
minimum wage of at least 30s., which is the very lowest 
rate that ought to be tolerated in any district. The 
agricultural labourers’ Unions are, we fear, still too 
weak to put up a fight for a reasonable wage ; but the 
improvement in farming prospects, and the advances 
recently secured in certain areas, including Scotland, 
should do something to rehearten the labourers, and 
bring the Unions an accession of strength. We see 
that the Labour Party is planning a political campaign 
in the rural districts. It would be more to the point 
for the moment if the Trades Union Congress were to 
set on foot a campaign for the reconstruction of rural 
Trade Unionism. Probably Jess than one in six of the 
labourers who were organised a few years ago now 
retains his Union membership ; but without effective 
Trade Unions it will be impossible to get, or to maintain, 
reasonable wages. Until the countryside is organised 
on Trade Union lines, we doubt if the Labour Party’s 
propagandists will succeed in producing much effect 
on the rural electorate. 

* * * 

The Report of the Painters’ Society records a case 
which throws a curious light on methods of administra- 
tion at some of the Employment Exchanges. Certain 





unemployed painters at Ramsgate have been refused 
out-of-work pay because they have refused to take a 
job at Barrow-in-Furness. We think that, apart from 
anything else, it is usually unfair to disqualify men who 
are unwilling to move their homes such a distance for a 
job which may not be lasting. But this is not the main 
point. What we cannot understand is how the job 
ever came to be offered. There is no shortage of 
painters; there are thousands of them out of work. 
Barrow is itself an area of widespread unemployment 
and distress, where one would expect to find plenty of 
painters available on the spot. But, even if there were 
no suitable men to be had in Barrow, why Ramsgate ? 
There is certainly no lack of unemployed painters in 
other parts of Lancashire. Conceivably, the Employ- 
ment Exchange officials may have some explanation; 
but we are at a loss to imagine what it can be. Mobility 
of labour is all very well, up to a point ; but it cannot 
be good sense to send men careering over the length of 
England in search of jobs which could easily be filled 
on the spot. Someone seems to have blundered ; and, 
unfortunately, such blunders seem to be rather frequent 
in the administration of the Exchanges. Unless the 
Painters’ Society has been misinformed, which seems 
unlikely, this is a case which should not be allowed 
to drop. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Few Free Staters 
build high hopes upon the Boundary Commission, 
The best its advocates urge in its favour is that even 
if its labours are, as most people suspect, an attempt 
to spin ropes of sand, the long drawn-out deliberations 
so dear to the official mind will provide politicians on 
either side with a breathing-space in which to evolve 
more reasonable views of the situation. But is it 
certain that the deliberations will be leisurely and 
prolonged ? The first meeting of the Commission 
ended with suspicious suddenness, and now on the 
eve of the second session disconcerting rumours are 
flying about of hitches and possible surprises. Com- 
ments in the Belfast Press go far to confirm the theory 
that the Northern Government are making difficulties 
over the examination of witnesses and the production 
of documents in regard to the disputed areas. It 
was a defect in the Act that specific machinery has 
not provided for these purposes, the assumption 
being that the authority of Westminster was sufficient 
to override objections raised by a subordinate Parlia- 
ment. To good Orangemen, however, Imperial 
supremacy can be asserted in Ireland only as against 
Sinn Fein; to enforce it at their expense is gross 
tyranny. In declining to grant facilities to enable the 
Commission to discharge the duties entrusted to it, 
Sir James Craig’s Ministers are gambling on the hope 
that a Conservative Government will be reluctant 
to introduce further legislation to supplement omissions 
in the Boundary Act. On the other hand, Tories 
have to reckon with the fact that in view of their 
attitude in the past, Free State opinion will be less 
tolerant of their efforts to moderate Orange unreason- 
ableness, and hesitancy in complying with their 
obligations will lead to a campaign in the South to 
refer the whole matter in dispute to the League of 
Nations. The Six Counties may prevent the Boundary 
Commission from functioning, but would it make 
things easier for Mr. Baldwin if the alternative were 
arbitration by an international tribunal? By with- 
drawing his measure to abolish proportional repre- 
sentation in elections to the Belfast Parliament, Sir 
James Craig professes to offer an olive branch to 
Northern Natlonalists. The concession is apparent 
rather than real, for in the Six Counties constituencies 
have been so artfully arranged that under P.R. the 
Nationalists with one-third of the population can 
only hope to secure less than one-fourth of the seats. 
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MR. BALDWIN AND CLYDEBANK 


4 | NAHE lawless proceedings connected with the 
Clydebank Rent Strike deserve the closest 
attention, not merely of the Government, but 

of the whole of the public. For they present an 

admirably concise epitome of the crude facts and factors 
of the modern struggle between Capital and Labour. 

Here may be seen in a very simple form not only 

the grievance of Labour and the reasonable counterplea 

of the Capitalist, but also the weapons which it is 
in the power of either side to employ. 

Let us state the facts as briefly as possible. The 
trouble began two or three years ago when the slump 
in shipbuilding threw a large proportion of the skilled 
and unskilled workers of Clydebank into the ranks 
of the great army of the unemployed. They have 
received the dole, which saves them from starvation, 
but is not sufficient, after necessary food has been 
purchased, to pay the increased rents which landlords 
are entitled to charge under the post-war Rent Acts. 
So there has been a general rent-strike. The official 
policy of the Tenants’ Association (a semi-Communist 
organisation) is that only pre-war rents shall be paid ; 
and by many tenants that policy has been followed. 
Other tenants, however—including some who are in 
good employment and could afford to pay rent even 
at the increased rates—have taken advantage of the 
situation to refuse to pay any rent at all. There are 
many householders or tenement holders who have 
not paid a penny to their landlords for years. But 
they are only a minority, whose case does not affect 
the main problem. The main problem concerns that 
majority which is willing to pay what it can, but 
literally has not the means to pay the increased rents 
which the landlords are quite legitimately demanding. 
From a moral point of view their case is impregnable. 
‘“* When we had good wages,” they say in effect, “ we 
paid 10s. for these rooms. Why, when we have only 
the dole to live upon, should we be asked to pay 13s. ? 
It may be hard on the landlords not to get their extra 
rent, but it would be harder still on us to have to 
pay it.” 

For a long time the landlords contented themselves 
with protests, taking what they could collect. But 
during the past month they have entered at last upon 
a policy of eviction. They have obtained from the 
magistrates—who are nearly all nominees of the Labour 
Party—some hundreds of eviction orders, a considerable 
number of which have already been put into execution. 
The families chosen for eviction are in general the bad 
cases, those, that is to say, who have paid no rent at all 
or who could pay if they chose ; but though this selec- 
tion tends to confuse the issue it does not affect the real 
problem, nor has it broken the solidarity of the strikers. 
The “ Vigilance Committee ’’ of the tenants has acted 
vigorously in defence of the evicted families. It has a 
large body of cycle scouts to follow the movements 
of the evictors, and to warn the about-to-be-evicted. 
It does not, however, resort to violence. While the 
family and the family furniture are being turned out 
into the street, the representatives of the Vigilance 
Committee are content merely to observe the proceed- 
ings ; but when the agents of the law and the landlords 
have departed, locking behind them the doors of the 
empty house, the locks are picked or forced, and the 
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furniture replaced by dozens of willing hands. This js 
technically house-breaking, of course, and prosecutions 
for house-breaking have been threatened, but none sg 
far have actually been instituted. 

Meanwhile the local authorities—which are all in the 
hands of the Labour Party—cannot get their rates 
paid and are anxious to find a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty. But they are powerless. The united tenants 
have taken the law into their own hands in so effective 
a fashion that even the police have no real control of 
the situation. The full vindication and re-establish. 
ment of the rights of property in Clydebank at th 
present moment would probably require little les 
than a proclamation of martial law, supported by 
several battalions of soldiers. And that obviously is 
measure which even a Conservative Home Secretary— 
unless he were insane—would not sanction. There is 
thus a deadlock, which illustrates not only the limits of 
effective governmental authority in a modern demo- 
cratic community, but also the economic impasse into 
which Great Britain has lately drifted. 

The central and essential fact in the situation is that 
each of the parties to the dispute is in the right. The 
local authorities may justly complain of the fact that 
the rates are not paid. The landlords, big and small 
alike, have an even greater claim upon our sympathy, 
in so far as they are unable to obtain a fair return m 
the property in which they have invested their savings 
Their right to levy increased rents in view of the in 
creased cost, since the war, of upkeep and repairs 
cannot be equitably denied; and their case against 
those tenants who are refusing to pay any rent at all is, 
of course, stronger still. But the case for the out-o- 
work tenants is also unanswerable. If they cannot 
pay increased rents without starving themselves and 
their children, how can they reasonably be expected 
to pay? 

What, then, arethe real rights and wrongs of this 
struggle ? That is a question which it is extremely 
difficult to answer. Obviously the law must protect 
the just rights of the landlord. But equally obviously 
it is impossible in a civilised country for men and 
women and children to be turned out into the streets 
with no prospect of being able to find another home 
or of being able to pay for it if they could. The work: 
houses are already full, and camping on the roadside, 
even if it were possible in a Scottish November, 3 
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not permitted by law. Therefore these evictions 
cannot be tolerated and are not in fact being tolerated. 
The evicted reinvade their homes with the full approval 
of local public opinion and with the sympathy, secret ot 
avowed, of most other people who know the facts. 
Yet we cannot refuse to the landlords either ow 
approval or our sympathy. Some of them may be 
comparatively poor men or women who as @ Fes 
of hard work and years of saving have made a pe 
fectly legitimate investment to support them in thet 
old age; and that the burden of unemployment ® 
Clydebank should be thrown on their shoulders 5 
palpably unfair. 

Clearly this is a problem which must be tackled 
by the central Government. The continuance 0 
such conditions tends not merely to discredit the ls 
but to justify the methods and manners of Bolshevis® 
If families are to be turned out into the winter streets 
with no homes to go to—just because there is @ slump 
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in shipbuilding—will they not have every right to 
demand that the British Government should do in 
1924 what the Bolshevik Government did in 1918— 
namely, billet the poor in the spare rooms of the 

at houses of the rich? That would be a very bad 
solution of the problem. But if we reject it we must 
fnd another. The problems of housing and unem- 
ployment are not theoretical but intensely practical 
roblems which must be solved. The present crisis 
in Clydebank is merely a spectacular illustration of 
this necessity. Either the Government must build 
houses or it must commandeer large houses that are 
already built. Either it must find work for the 
unemployed or it must pay them a dole sufficient 
to cover post-war rents. From these dilemmas there 
is no escape for those who believe in peaceful and 
constitutional reform; for the only alternative is 
revolution. Very few Englishmen or Scotsmen are 
inclined to be Communists, but also very few of them 
will allow their children to go hungry or be turned 
into the streets without asking the reason why in a 
pretty forcible fashion. 


The Government must face the facts and we hope 
that the Clydebank situation will force it to face the 
facts. The root of the problem is, of course, the 
question of unemployment. In a country like Great 
Britain the efforts of Communist “ agitators” are of 
very small account, except where the soil is prepared 
for their seed by the carelessness or the laziness or 
the blunders of those who have power. Neither 
the problem of unemployment nor the problem of 
housing is impossible of solution. If we attacked 
them as we attacked, for instance, the problem of 
munitions during the war, they would be solved within 
a few months, or even a few weeks—or at least within 
that time effective solutions would be under way. 
With the effort with which we made hundreds of 
millions of shells we can easily build hundreds of 
thousands of houses. It is a question merely of 
urgency, and if the Clydebank dispute makes the 
Government realise how urgent the double problem 
is, the whole country will be under a debt of gratitude 
to the “ Vigilance Committee ’’ of Clydebank. 


Houses cannot be built in a day and unemployed 
shipbuilders cannot instantly be offered alternative 
employment. But if the Government were really 
convinced of the necessity of heroic measures it could 
do a great deal very quickly. If, for example, Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s attitude towards this problem 
were comparable to his attitude towards the problem 
of naval preparedness in 1914, he would soon devise 
practical ways and means of dealing with it. These 
Clydebank men are largely skilled workmen who are 
idle through no fault of their own. We give them 
(if they have wives and families) something like 30s. 
a week for doing nothing. For 50s. or 60s. a week 
they might be employed on work of great economic 
Value to the country. Everybody knows this, but 
ho one, in high places, seems to have the energy or 
the wit to apply that knowledge and so to solve the 
problem of idle hands and empty pockets. It is an 
Secasion for courage and for dangerous and perhaps 
expensive experiments—but not more dangerous or 
more courageous or more expensive than the attack 
upon the Dardanelles. We shall not here propose a 
Programme of practical measures, for that—though 


we may have dozens of suggestions to make—is none 
of our business. It is for the Government to solve 
this problem—the problem of Clydebank, where every- 
body is in the right. It is the first and also the most 
difficult and important problem which Mr. Baldwin 
will have to face. If he can solve it or even half 
solve it, he will go down to history as one of the best 
of English Prime Ministers. If on the other hand 
he shirks it—lacking courage, or failing to realise its 
fundamental importance—there will be a Socialist, 
if not Communist, majority in the next Parliament. 
Obviously heroic measures are necessary. Risks must 
be taken. It is a question not of sentimentalism but 
of commonsense. If good workmen are turned out 
of their homes through no fault of their own, in Clyde- 
bank or Wigan or Tonbridge, it is the Government 
which will inevitably and most properly be damned. 


BIG BUSINESS AND THE 
BOLSHEVIKS 


T seems that we shall have to wait till the Greek 
| Calends for the clearing up of the “‘ Red Letter” 
mystery. Mr. MacDonald’s inquiry disappointed 
us. He had proclaimed during the election—and it 
was the one really satisfactory thing he said about 
the whole affair—that it would be probed to the roots. 
But the deathbed investigation by his Cabinet Com- 
mittee was a farce. We knew no more when it had 
finished, than before it began, about the genuineness 
of the letter, or its origin, or about the Labour Cabinet’s 
opinion of it, or Mr. MacDonald’s own opinion. We 
were not even vouchsafed any explanation of why he 
bungled the thing; all we could be sure of was that he 
had bungled it. Now it looks as if we are to be equally 
disappointed by Mr. Baldwin. His Committee of 
inquiry has reported to the Cabinet, but as we write 
no public statement has been issued. We are merely 
told, in presumably inspired paragraphs in the Press, 
that the Conservative Government’s belief in the 
authenticity of the letter has been strengthened. We 
can hardly be content with that. We want all the 
evidence, all the facts so far as they are known, before 
we shall be convinced that there was no forgery. 

Nor is it merely a question of satisfying our legitimate 
curiosity. Mr. Rakovsky and the Russian Government 
are entitled to demand a definite clearing-up. If there 
remains the shadow of a doubt as to the genuineness 
of the letter, then Mr. MacDonald’s Note ought to be 
unequivocally withdrawn. But will it be? It is 
hinted, again in the inspired Press announcements, 
that a new Note will be addressed to the Soviet Govern- 
ment containing the strongest warnings against the 
propaganda habit as practised by all the Zinovieff clan. 
We cannot believe that a general diatribe against 
naughtiness, if that is what is intended, will be of much 
value, except perhaps for saving some faces and 
comforting the timid. On the other hand it may 
be the easiest, though not the most honest, way out of 
an awkward situation, provided that Moscow does 
not mount the high horse. We do not think that the 
Bolsheviks want to make this miserable episode an 
occasion for a rupture with Great Britain, and we are 
certain that none but an inconsiderable minority 
here want any such conclusion. The best thing that 
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can be hoped for, then, is that both sides, after having 
blown off steam very solemnly in public, will in private 
treat the matter as a joke—good, bad or indifferent, 
according to taste. That will not, indeed, quite retrieve 
Mr. MacDonald’s reputation, nor persuade all Mayfair 
of the innocence of Messrs. MacManus and Zinovieff. 
Nor will it give us that exposure of the secret service 
that we desired. But it will enable us to get back to 
realities. The Red Letter in itself is a trumpery 
thing; the important thing is the establishment of a 
modus vivendi—or, rather, of a modus negotiandi— 
between Russia and this country. The Bolsheviks 
have failed with the petits bourgeois, as they are pleased 
to call the Labour Party. Now is their opportunity 
to do a deal with the grands bourgeois of Conservatism. 

The majority of British financiers and industrialists, 
of course, objected to the Anglo-Russian Treaty, 
because that spoon was too short for supping with the 
devil. But if a longer spoon could be provided, they 
might very well take the risk. The advantages of 
trading with Russia may not be apparent to Lord 
Curzon or the Duke of Northumberland or the arm- 
chair theorists whose congenial task it is to clapper- 
claw the Soviet Government. The realists in the 
business world, however, like the realist majority of 
the working class, take a different view of the matter. 
It is not with them—at any rate now the election is 
over—a question of party politics, an issue between 
Socialism and Conservatism, a romantic struggle of 
Red and White principles. It is a question of doing 
business, to be considered on practical grounds. No 
doubt it is easy to exaggerate the amount of business 
that can be done between this country and Russia, 
and few of us will enthuse to-day, as Mr. Lloyd George 
once enthused, over the “ bulging corn-bins”’ of 
Russia, or accept the rosy estimates that were paraded 
on some of the Labour platforms a few weeks ago. 
But it is also easy to make too little of the chances. 
What, we are asked, will trade with Russia mean ? 
Even before the war, when Russia was rich and stable, she 
could only absorb 3 per cent. of all our exports—a mere 
bagatelle. But surely 3 per cent. of six hundred and 
thirty million pounds is worth talking about. We had 
a greater volume of trade with Russia in 1918 than with 
Holland or Italy or Spain or Austria or China or 
Japan or Brazil or New Zealand. Moreover, Russia 
was an important market then, and is now potentially 
a still more important market, for certain classes of 
British goods. Everyone knows that there are sections 
of the engineering industry, for example, which are 
crying for orders. And on the other side Russia is 
crying for the goods which that industry can produce. 
A month or two ago the machinery supply department 
of the Soviet Commissariat for Agriculture issued an 
estimate of the minimum requirements of the rural 
population. The market, it was stated, could readily 
absorb agricultural machinery and implements to the 
value of 64 million roubles. The Soviet factories 
could barely supply two-thirds of what was wanted. 
At least 20 million roubles’ worth must be imported. 
Is this a chance to be sneered at by the engineering 
firms of Lincoln and other centres of agricultural- 
machine making? And the same argument applies 
to other articles of Russian import from Great Britain 
various semi-raw materials of metal, gas and oil 
engines, raw cotton and cotton yarn. We are, of 








course, sending these things to Russia now, but ther 
is plainly room for expansion, just as there is room fo 
expansion in the volume of our imports from Russia 
timber, pit-props and beams, flax and oil, butte 
and eggs. 

It is childish to represent Russia as a bankrupt 
country, which can never recover its productive capacity 
so long as it is ruled by a band of doctrinaire butcher, 
We hold no brief for either the doctrines or the but. 
cheries of the Bolsheviks. But we are bound tp 
protest against the pretence that they are half-wits 
incapable of running an apple-stall. Despite famine 
pestilence, war and other handicaps (some of which w 
may think, if we choose, they have imposed on themselves) 
they have made a going concern of the wreckage of five 
years ago. It goes slowly, no doubt, and creakingly, 
but it goes. The currency has been stabilised, th 
volume of trade has increased, wages have risen, pro- 
ductivity has risen. The official estimates of industrial 
production for the coming year anticipate a genenl 
increase of thirty per cent. in output (except in the fud 
industry). That estimate may very likely be too high 
we do not suggest that all the prophecies of the Moscow 
bureaucracy are to be accepted for gospel. But ther 
was a large increase last year, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the improvement will not continue, even 
if it does not amount immediately to thirty per cent, 
Russia, in short, has within her borders vast natural 
resources, and men with both the capacity and the 
determination to develop them. Some of those men— 
all of them, if you will—may be very disagreeable 
fellows politically, and even their economic policy may, 
in many respects, seem perverse to us. But the fact 
remains that Russian trade, in spite of the difficulties 
and risks and suspicions attaching to it, is a busines 
proposition. We do not believe that British financies 
and industrialists are going to refuse it. 

But in what shape are they going to accept it? The 
Government guaranteed loan is dead. That, we 
believe, is realised in Russia no less than here. M 
Litvinoff, the Assistant Commissary for Foreign Affairs, 
in a speech a few weeks ago, referred to the possibility 
of changes in this country which would make th 
ratification of the Treaty undesirable to the Soviet 
Government. But neither he, nor anyone else in Russia, 
so far as we know, has suggested that the Bolshevi 
want to quarrel with a Conservative Government, & 
that they regard Mr. Baldwin as more hopeless tha 
Mr. MacDonald. Indeed, it seems that with th 
guaranteed loan out of the way, there is a disposition 
both on their part and the part of our own Big Busines, 
to “ come down to brass tacks” and discuss practicd 
alternatives. One of the suggestions is that the Russia? 
Soviet organisations should be supplied with machinery 
and raw materials through a British syndicate, agains 
gold notes bearing interest at, say, seven per cellt 
and guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
State Bank of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republic 
That plan, we gather, is looked on favourably by ma 
of the Russians, or, at least, it is regarded as 4 piv 
mising basis for ‘“‘ resumed negotiations.” If it wil 
satisfy them, we see no reason why it should not satisfy 
us. Such risk as it contains is borne, not by the Bri 
taxpayer, but by the merchants and manufactures 
who stand to gain directly by it. The capitalist w 
at any rate, cannot quarrel with the principle, an 
Communists will not quarrel with it either, if they ™ 
the realists we take them to be. 
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HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


IR GEORGE NEWMAN’S Annual Reports give 
S the lie each year to the theory that Blue Books 
must necessarily be dull and ill-written. They 
have, moreover, this quality, that, while they appear to 
be plain, dispassionate statements of fact, they are also 
human writings, in which the mind and mood of their 
author are clearly mirrored. Under the influence of the 
Geddes “ axe,” they became gently melancholy, reporting 
with an audible sigh the human ill-effects of “ national 
economy.” This year, reporting to the first Minister 
of Education in a Labour Government, the Chief 
Medical Officer is obviously more hopeful in mind, busied 
with schemes for the improvement of the service, and 
breathing a sigh of relief that the worst of the “‘ economy ”’ 
storm seems to be over. The improvement had, indeed, 
in 1928, under Mr. Wood’s Presidency of the Board 
of Education. But Mr. Trevelyan was able further to 
ease the position, and to institute improvements which 
seemed to be the prelude to much larger developments. 
It remains to be seen whether his successor at the Board 
will possess the will, or the strength, to carry on this 
good work, or whether he, like Mr. Fisher before him, 
will capitulate to the Treasury’s demands for “* economy.” 
There is, alas, no department in which it is easier, by 
merely administrative changes, to wreck the efficiency of the 
service in order to achieve a wholly incommensurate saving. 
For every “economy” made centrally reflects itself in a 
more reactionary policy pursued by Local Education 
Authorities throughout the country. 

The Chief Medical Officer’s Report deals, of course} 
only with certain aspects, and these not the most costly, 
of the Board of Education’s work. Only for a quite short 
period has the school medical service been recognised as 
an integral part of the public system of education ; and 
even now the recognition is in many respects partial 
and incomplete. Medical inspection is now reasonably 
efficient in the majority of areas; but treatment is only 
afforded for a specified range of complaints, and there 
are still many authorities which make no adequate pro- 
vision even for these. More than half the Local Education 
Authorities, for example, still make no provision for the 
treatment of ringworm, and not far short of a quarter are 
still without facilities for dental treatment. Fourteen 
make no provision for the treatment of defective eyesight, 
and certainly not more than a quarter of the total number 
of authorities have satisfactory arrangements for all-round 
treatment even of the specified ailments. There has been 
& great advance on pre-war conditions; but there is a 
vast difference between the best and worst authorities, 
and the whole matter of treatment, as distinct from 
lspection, is still hedged about with restrictions and 
safeguards for the “‘ private enterprise” of the ordinary 
practitioner, which go far to impair its efficiency as a 
national system of preventive medicine. 

According to the Report, about one-fifth of the total 
number of school children are suffering, even to-day, from 
more or less serious defects requiring treatment. And, 
While defects of nature and nurture are doubtless largely 
Tesponsible for this condition, the schools cannot be alto- 
gether acquitted of aggravating the very evils the schvol 
medical Service is striving to cure. Sir George Newman 
again this year draws attention to the bad sanitary condition 
_ — of the schools, especially in the rural areas. There 

ack of sanitary accommodation, classrooms are ill- 
equipped, cold, draughty, ill-ventilated, damp, or otherwise 
fective ; building and rebuilding have been long deferred. 


rf dangrear that nowadays inspectors do not attempt 


W attention to any save gross cases, because they know 





the difficulty of getting even these put right. The conse- 
quence is that the very conditions of the schoolroom 
may in certain areas cause or aggravate the evils which the 
school doctor is supposed to cure. 

The most depressing part of the Report, as of any candid 
educational document of to-day, is that which deals with 
the rural areas. The rural child, the Wiltshire Medical 
Officer points out, used to have a reputation for ruddy 
cheeks and rude health beyond the town-dweller’s. But 
now that is changed. Poverty in the countryside, and 
better provision for child life in both urban homes and 
urban schools, have made the town-dweller’s child healthier 
than the countryman’s. Add this fact to what has been 
said of the bad condition of many rural schools, and one 
can readily understand why the condition of rural education 
is admittedly so depressing as to operate as a factor in 
rural depopulation. Parents eager for their children’s 
welfare cannot rest satisfied with the school conditions 
which prevail in many of the agricultural counties. 


Urban schools, and urban provision for the health of 
school children, are markedly better. But even in the 
larger towns there are still serious evils. Parents are, 
indeed, being induced to attend school medical inspections 
in larger numbers, and to take more interest in the school 
medical service ; and this makes for more effective treat- 
ment of the ills which inspection reveals. But there is 
still much reluctance to provide even necessary treatment ; 
and the whole blame for this cannot be attributed to the 
parents. For example, there is a marked dislike on the 
part of many parents to admit the necessity for their 
children to wear glasses, even where the medical evidence 
is conclusive. One important reason for this, it is pointed 
out, is that the wearing of glasses makes it more difficult 
for a child to find employment on leaving school, both 
because it draws attention to a defect, and because it is 
supposed to increase liability to accidents for which 
compensation would have to be paid. So many parents 
take the risk of leaving their children without glasses, or 
go out of their way to avoid treatment—which, of course, 
is not compulsory—for defects of vision. Presumably 
this economic cause of ill-health will survive until the 
whole business of compensation becomes an affair of the 
State, and is taken out of the hands of the particular 
employer. 

So much is heard of nursery schools in theory that it 
comes as a fresh surprise each year to find how infinitesimally 
small is the provision of them in practice, There are in 
all only twenty-six nursery schools conducted or aided 
by Local Education Authorities, and of these eleven are 
in London, four in Manchester, and three in Bradford. 
The largest only accommodates a hundred children, and 
most have room only for a much smaller number. In 
short, the nursery school is still only in the experimental 
stage, though its efficiency and usefulness have long been 
fully established. “* National economy” has prevented 
any considerable development of late years, and such 
schools have only been started where some particularly 
courageous group of pioneers has vigorously pushed their 
claims. It is, of course, undesirable that nursery schools 
should be large, as the massing together of many children 
would inevitably destroy their special character. But 
surely it is high time for a big increase in their number, 
especially in some of the more congested urban areas. 

Sir George Newman is certainly right when he states 
that never has so much been done for child life as is being 
done to-day. The improvement both in school conditions 
and, at least equally, in the homes of the children is fully 
reflected in the lower rates of both infant and child 
mortality. But what has been accomplished only serves 
to emphasise the need for fuller provisions. From medical 
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inspection the country has been forced to proceed to 
medical treatment, but this further step has been taken 
halfheartedly, and we are still far from possessing a school 
medical service adequate in either numbers or functions. 

Secondly, there is an immense distance still separating 
the best from the worst among our education authorities, 
and even, which is more to the point, the worst from the 
average. The régime of “national economy,” so far 
from encouraging the worse authorities to rise to the 
average level, discouraged all alike from incurring any 
expenditure which could be either averted or postponed. 
Mr. Trevelyan only had time and money enough to begin 
a cautious reversal of this policy of discourgement ; 
and his work would be easily and quickly undone if his 
successor were minded to plunge us back into the policy 
of restrictions on local expenditure imposed centrally by 
the Board of Education. We may hope that this will 
not be done; but we cannot feel much confidence that it 
will not be attempted. 

Whatever policy the new President of the Board may 
be led, or driven, to follow, there is one group of questions 
to which he must attend. The educational statistics 
tend to mask the fact that, whereas in the towns the 
position is slowly improving, in the rural districts, despite 
good work here and there, it is steadily slipping back. 
The rural labourer, with his starvation wage, cannot 
afford to feed his children properly; yet there are few 
counties where school meals are provided. Indeed, the 
whole provision of meals throughout the country is less 
than before the war, when there was much less actual 
distress. Moreover, many of the rural education authorities 
fall woefully short, not merely of a reasonable standard 
of efficiency, but even of that standard which the Board 
of Education is empowered to enforce under the law as it 
stands. Of all the matters on which Sir George Newman 
reports, this stands out as the matter most immediately 
demanding not merely attention, but drastic curative 
treatment. There can be no possible justification for our 
maintaining one standard of education and medical pro- 
vision for the town, and another for the country. The 
rural labourer’s child has a full right to every advance 
in the standard of provision that is made in the centres of 
urban population. It used to be held that his need was 
less ; but the facts show that nowadays, on the contrary, 
it is more. 


AND FRANKFURT 


BERLIN, November 18th. 


T is unfortunate that Germany, which possesses so 
many beautiful towns, should have the ugliest 
capital in Europe. The ugliness of Berlin has 

never obtruded itself on me so painfully as since I returned 
to it some six weeks ago after an absence of several months. 
Ugliness may be negative or positive. That of Berlin is 
more than positive—it is aggressive. The older part of 
the town, with the exception of a few remnants here and 
there of a still earlier epoch, dates from the very worst 
period of the nineteenth century, and even in the more 
modern quarters a tolerable building is rare. This is 
the more strange since Germany is perhaps the only 
European country where architecture is a living art, and 
in other German towns there are fine modern buildings. 
Hamburg, for instance, is the most beautiful modern town 
that I know, apart from its interesting old quarters. 
There are in Hamburg several important modern buildings 
as satisfying as they are original. Diisseldorf has now a 
sky-scraper, which I have not seen, but which appears 
from its photographs to be one of the finest modern 
buildings in the world. Only Berlin seems to have escaped 


BERLIN 





the influence of the great German architectural revival, 
which has now far surpassed the earlier efforts of the 
Munich school. 


Whether the influence of William II. is at all responsible 
for this fact I do not know. His influence is of course 
apparent in the atrocities of the Sieges-Allee ending with 
the enormous column surmounted by a gilded angel, which 
the Communists unfortunately failed to destroy. Jy 
any case, I fancy that he must have revelled in the orgy 
of bad ornament that makes Berlin a weariness to the 
eye. Just opposite my window is a house which has over 
its door a wolf erect holding a blank shield. On the 
storey above are lions in the attitude of pet dogs begging 
for a biscuit. There are columns on the balconies ter. 
minating with sphinx-heads, on the top storey are crowned 
female heads with stoles hanging from them, and at the 
very top of the facade a quite incomprehensible frieze with 
a sea, a large sun and a strange bark. Every available 
inch of wall space is covered with fleur-de-lys, crowns, 
shields, scrolls and other devices, the whole executed 
tastefully in plaster. There are perhaps buildings as bad 
in the Boulevard Raspail in Paris—that lamentable example 
of lost opportunity—but in no other town have I seen so 
many buuldings as bad, for the house opposite me is 
typical. 

The strident vulgarity of its architecture is only too 
symbolic of the soul of Berlin, which is the soul of the 
nouveau riche. Too many of the wealthy class in Berlin 
have the nouveau riche mentality, even though thy 
inherited wealth and have now in many cases lost it. 
Somehow or other—I do not quite know how, still less 
why—Berlin is not on the same level of civilisation as 
Dresden or Frankfurt, for instance. It is even less repre- 
sentative of Germany than are other capitals of their re- 
spective countries—partly, no doubt, because Germany 
is not one country, but many countries inhabited by 
different races, who are not by the way particularly fond 
of one another. Berlin is not even representative of 
Prussia. In it seem to be concentrated most of the 
least desirable characteristics of the nation. That is, 
I think, true to some extent of most capitals, but it is even 
more true of Berlin. 


Prussia, of course, is not, any more than Germany, 4 
homogeneous whole. Frankfurt, where I have spent some 
months this year, has been in Prussia for more than half 
a century, but is not of it. Halle is in Prussia, Erfurt is 
in Prussia, Hanover is in Prussia, Magdeburg is in Prussia, 
Cologne is in Prussia, but none of them is Prussian. Berlin 
and Frankfurt are as unlike in every way as two towns 
in the same country could be. There is something about 
Frankfurt that can be expressed only by the untranslatable 
adjective ‘“ gemiitlich,” just as there is about Vienna 
and indeed Austria in general. This is not because Frank- 
furt is south of Berlin. So is Bavaria, but nobody would 
call Bavaria or its inhabitants ‘“ gemiitlich.” Other 
Germans say that the Bavarians are “ grob,” and they 
are about right. Besides, the Bavarians have always 
suffered from swelled head and at present have it more 
badly than ever. As a town Frankfurt is very attractive. 
One of its peculiar charms consists in the fact that old 
and new are mixed. No doubt there is much to be said 
for keeping an old town more or less intact and building 
the modern town outside its walls, as has been done at 
Nuremberg, but Nuremberg somehow gives me the i 
pression of unreality—it is too much like an exhibition. 
In Frankfurt there is, of course, the Romerberg, almost 
but not quite free from modern buildings, but again and 
again one comes across some beautiful old house une® 
pectedly. One turns out of a modern street and finds one- 
self in a narrow sixteenth-century lane. After several 
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months in Frankfurt I discovered old buildings that I had 
not seen before. Then the gay colours with which some 
of the houses are painted add to the joy of life. Modern 
Frankfurt is not particularly remarkable from the archi- 
tectural point of view, and has some architectural atrocities 
with a few good modern buildings, but the many “ Anlagen ” 
_small gardens and promenades—with which the town 
is covered make it very pleasant. 

The people are as “ gemiitlich” as their town. The 
stock, of course, is Frankish, and one often sees quite French 

The Frankfurter has a share of French gaiety and 
lightheartedness. Curiously enough, although Frankfurt 
is close to the occupied territory, popular feeling, so far as I 
could judge, was less hostile to France than in Berlin. At 
any rate I was twice mistaken for a Frenchman, and on 
both occasions people tried to speak French to me, and made 
themselves particularly pleasant. Public manners are 
much better than in Berlin. That is particularly noticeable 
when one boards a tram-car. In Berlin tram-cars and 
‘buses are taken by assault. The attacking party is usually 
led by a powerful Amazon who clears her way with her 
elbows. In Frankfurt, however full the cars were, there 
was no scuffling or fighting. 

Frankfurt is, of course, to some extent a Jewish town— 
is it not the birthplace of the Rothschilds ?—but not to so 
great an extent as is sometimes imagined. I believe that 
about fifteen per cent. of the population are Jews, but no 
doubt a larger proportion of the middle classes. There is 
not, as in Warsaw or Budapest, an enormous number of 
very poor Jews. One consequence of the Jewish pre- 
dominance among the wealthy classes is that in no town 
in Germany is so much money given for public and benevo- 
lent objects. In particular, a great deal of help is given 
just now to university students, the majority of whom, 
as elsewhere in Germany, have great difficulty in making 
both ends meet. One day in a Frankfurt café a university 
student came round selling postcards painted by himself. 
Three other students managed to continue their university 
course by acting as orchestra every evening in a small 
café. Yet another distributed advertisements every even- 
ing at the entrance to a cinema in Kaiserstrasse. I inquired 
into these cases and can vouch for them. The number of 
students in Frankfurt University is considerably smaller 
than before the war, and tends to diminish. 


Another consequence of Jewish predominance is that the 
business men are on the whole more cultured than in 
Berlin and more European. There is an interesting intel- 
lectual society in Frankfurt, of which Jews are the centre, 
but in Berlin too there is a large Jewish element in intellec- 
tual society. Frankfurt is as inseparably connected with 
Goethe as with Rothschild, and perhaps Jews have done 
more than anybody else in Germany to keep alive the 
Goethe tradition. The old Frankfurt non-Jewish bourgeois 
families mostly hold themselves aloof and are inclined to be 
stuffy and provincial, with a touch of anti-Semitism. 
There is naturally a certain amount of anti-Semitism of the 
crazy species in Frankfurt, but the Fascists, who are its 
chief representatives, have never been strong, and are 
losing ground there as elsewhere. 

Politically Frankfurt is much like the rest of Germany. 
Since there are a good many Catholics, the Centre is strong, 
and it has some support from outside the Church. The 
workmen are mostly Socialist or Communist, the Protestant 
bourgeoisie mostly German People’s Party or German 
Nationalist, and the Jewish bourgeoisie mostly Democrat, 
that is, Liberal. It is a curious fact that the Democratic 
party, both in Berlin and in Frankfurt, predominates in the 

» but is weak among the electors. The best Berlin 
Papers are Democratic in politics, and so is the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, but, if one judged merely by the Democratic 


vote at elections, one would have to conclude that their 
influence is small. Yet I think that the indirect influence 
of the Frankfurter Zeitung is great. Although it supports 
the Democratic party, it often criticises it and is not a party 
organ. Its influence is exercised in the way of promoting 
a liberal and republican spirit rather than the interests of a 
particular party. Had the leaders of the Democrats been 
inspired by the spirit of the Frankfurter Zeitung, their 
party would be much stronger than it is. The present 
revival of the party is due to a move on their part in that 
direction. 

I parted from Frankfurt with regret. Somehow or other 
I at once felt at home there, and, for some reason that I am 
quite unable to explain, I never feel quite at home in 
Berlin. Yet I have many friends here from whom I was 
very sorry to part and whom I am very glad to see again. 
There is no lack of interesting people and interesting things 
of every kind in Berlin. Frankfurt is, after all, a provincial 
town, and Berlin is a capital with all the advantages of a 
capital. No doubt the Prussian temperament is less con- 
genial than that of many other German peoples, but Berlin 
is not Prussian. There are people here from every part of 
Germany, and indeed from every foreign country. Like 
all capitals Berlin has a type of its own, but the typical 
Berliner is probably in a minority. He is a bit hard and 
pushing, a bit too much concentrated on material success, 
and a good deal too dissipated, much more so than the 
typical Parisian. I should say that there is more dissipation 
of rather a sordid kind in Berlin than in most towns. I 
have never been in the United States, but I suspect that 
Berlin is more like America than any other city in Europe. 
Perhaps that is why it seems less European than London or 
Paris or Vienna or Brussels, and than the other great German 
towns. Rospert DE.L. 


BED-KNOBS 


“ O you need bed-knobs, scissors .... 7?” I 
D forget how the rest of the notice ran—I saw 
it only for an instant from the top of a bus in 

Camden Town—but it seemed to me an unexpected way 
in which to begin a large-lettered advertisement above a 
shop-front. Scissors, of course, everybody needs, but has 
Camden Town really such an appetite for bed-knobs as 
would justify this order of precedence in an ironmonger’s 
advertisement ? I send down a hook to the bottom of my 
memory, but I cannot recall a single occasion on which I 
needed a bed-knob so badly as to go out and buy one. 
And yet the question, “‘ Do you need bed-knobs ? ”’ seems 
curiously tempting, even charming. Perhaps the children 
of the Camden Town streets find it irresistible, for children 
have always been attracted by bed-knobs. It is possible 
that some of them, more imaginative than the rest, having 
sixpence to spend, will lay it out on a bright and beautiful 
bed-knob even in preference to brandy balls or liquorice 
laces or whatever the young of narrow means eat nowadays. 
The nineteenth century has many sins to answer for, but 
children should always hold it in grateful remembrance as 
the century which filled the world with iron bedsteads, 
decorated at the four corners with brass bed-knobs. There 
is on general grounds, I agree, little to be said for iron bed- 
steads, but is the modern return to wood in the bedroom, 
pleasant though it is to the eye, quite fair to the rising 
generation ? There is an extraordinary satisfaction to be 
got under the age of ten from unscrewing a bed-knob from 
the foot of the bed and screwing it on again. It is a satis- 
faction that lasts many years after you have ceased to 
take any interest in seeing whether you can put your toe 
into your mouth. I do not doubt that the game of twisting 
back the foot so that the toe reaches the mouth is a good 
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one in its own season, especially if played against a less 
competent rival—say, a cousin on a visit—but its joys are 
manifestly fleeting and of brief date. Bed-knobs remain, 
when one has put away and even forgotten such childish 
pleasures, as something for which it is worth waking up in 
the morning. Even before one has got up and dressed 
it is a temptation to slide down to the foot of the bed and 
to begin screwing the knobs off. (I do not myself care 
for the word “ knob,” and I like still less the definition in 
the dictionary which tells me that a knob is “ a rounded 
protuberance.” Surely, there must be some worthier 
way of naming those globes of gold that, like Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John, guarded the four corners of one’s 
infant slumbers.) I do not know whether your bed had 
round knobs or tall, grooved, quasi-conical knobs. The 
grooved knob is more interesting in itself and in the oddity 
of its shape, but the round knob is on the whole to be pre- 
ferred, for it is not only a knob but a mirror. You can 
look at yourself in it as in a mirror, as you can look at 
yourself in a spoon or a silver tea-pot. Bed-knobs, spoons 
and tea-pots, it seems to me, are the most desirable of all 
kinds of mirror for the young, because they encourage 
curiosity rather than vanity. You cannot possibly admire 
yourself, for instance, in the back of a spoon. That lean 
face narrowing at one end to a still leaner and cretinous 
brow, that bulbous projection of nose, that body far too 
tiny for so large-nosed and elongated a countenance—these 
are no flatterers. Bring your face nearer the spoon, and 
your nose swells beyond Disraeli’s—nay, beyond Cyrano’s. 
Luckily, when you are a child it never enters your head 
to say to yourself: ‘“‘ Suppose that is what I really look 
like. Suppose it is the back of the spoon, and not the flat 
mirror, that tells me the truth. Suppose that is how the 
angels see me.” The experience of the eye, no doubt, 
confirms the report of the mirror against that of the spoon, 
But who knows for certain that the eye is not a deceiver, 
leading us to folly and destruction? Had Narcissus but 
looked at himself in the back of a spoon instead of in the 
pool, I, for one, believe that he would have been a wiser 
and a sadder man. And I am not sure that, in real life, the 
back of the spoon does not reflect Narcissus more 
accurately than the beguiling water. 

Even if you look at yourself in the inside of a spoon, 
you will see nothing that is likely to make you pine away 
in admiration of so nonpareil a beauty. Rather you will 
be filled with the amazed delight that always comes of 
seeing your image suspended upside down. The world is 
full of a number of things, but few of them have given 
pleasure to a greater multitude of human beings than this. 
It projects you into a world as nobly defiant of reality 
as the world you read about in Jack and the Beanstalk. 
Men of science may have a reasonable explanation of the 
inverted image in the hollow of a spoon. I neither know 
nor accept it. I am content to regard the matter as 
something natural and mysterious and requiring no 
explanation, like the shape of a flatfish. Turn the spoon 
upside down, turn it sideways, and still the image hangs 
head downwards. Let us not try to rationalise these 
miracles. If we understood all that we see in the hollow 
of a spoon, we should understand everything, and the 
human mind is not meant forthat. Teapots are, perhaps, 
less mysterious than spoons, but they have the advantage 
that they introduce us to a larger and more varied spectacle 
of things. Man, looking into a spoon, is an egotist—a 
disappointed egotist, no doubt, but still a self-regarding and 
self-scrutinising creature. The world is hidden from him 
by his own image, and even the room in which he sits 
scarcely exists for him as he gazes on his eyebrows, his nose 
and his mouth, and turns them this way and that for a 
more curious view. In the round silver teapot, however, 
the walls of the room become real to him, hung with tinier 





and more charming pictures even than any that were painted 
for the Queen’s Dolls’ House. He sees, too, the images of 
other people, and cups, and chairs, and the toast-rack, ang 
books, and the bowl of flowers. He sees the firelight dancing 
and lighting up a room prettier than the crookedest room ig 
the little crooked house of the nursery rhyme. It is try 
that, by putting his face near the teapot, he is again brought 
up against the vision of the enormous nose that he had 
seen in the spoon, and that the smallest child in the worl 
can make its hand seem the largest thing in existence 
by advancing it towards the silver bulge of the pot. These, 
however, are mere interludes of egotism in an interest that 
embraces every minutest detail among the things reflected, 
Here the ego can escape from its prison and take a light. 
hearted and objective view of things. That, I fancy, is 
the second secret of happiness. 

It is one of the distinctions of bed-knobs that in their 
manner of reflecting the outside world they effect a reason- 
able compromise between the virtues of the back of the 
spoon and the virtues of the teapot. I speak from memory 
on this matter—for, alas! I have searched the house ip 
which I live for a bed-knob, and have searched in vain— 
but I am almost certain that in a really good bed-knob 
one can see one’s own face and at the same time get a 
sufficient glimpse of the external world. A tiny wash- 
hand-stand and tiny towel-rail, a tiny coal-scuttle and 
a tinier kitten, are visible in the distance in that brilliant 
sphere. One can look into it and see the nurse getting 
smaller as she draws near a diminutive cupboard and 
takes out of it a tea-canister so small that it would be lost 
in the hollow of a fairy’s thimble. It was in the gleaming 
round of a bed-knob, we may guess, that Mr. de la Mare 
first saw the Midget. And yet I doubt if our love of 
bed-knobs has, in the last analysis, very much to do with 
the mysterious life that goes on from the first raising of 
the blind in the heart of the little brass planet. We love 
bed-knobs chiefly because we can unscrew them. We make 
the attempt with feeble fingers when it is still a Hercu 
lean task. And then one day the knob begins to move, 
slowly, and turn by turn, till suddenly it is free in the 
hand, leaving the screw discrowned and naked. Strange 
to say, the screw, lacking though it is either in the beauties 
that charm the eye or in those that warm the heart, never 
disappoints us. For all its uncomeliness, it has at least 
one unending excellence: it is something on to which you 
can screw a bed-knob. It is true that you do not always 
screw on the bed-knob very skilfully. Sometimes it gets 
a twist that sets it atilt on its eminence like a drunkard’ 
hat. This is especially often the case when you have been 
unscrewing it and screwing it for years, and the thread of 
the screw gets worn or the inside of the knob has lost is 
power to grip. Children, indeed, are rough in their methods, 
and have little mercy on such things as bed-knobs. They 
experiment. They wish to find out whether the knob # 
the right hand of the bottom of the bed will fit the scre¥ 
at the left hand of the bottom of the bed, and whether the 
larger knobs at the top of the bed will fit the screws at the 
foot. This is bad for bed-knobs, and accounts for th 
battered expression that they wear as they rest at uneasy 
angles. What I never could make out, however, is how 
bed-knobs get lost. Children may leave them lying @ 
the floor; they may even use them as appurtenances of 
game that has nothing to do with bed-knobs and mislaj 
them amid the ragged chaos of their toys. But no ¢ 
ever throws a bed-knob out of the window, and there is ® 
other exit save the door. Is it conceivable that even 
most careless of servants could sweep up so obvious * 
utility into the dip of her dust-pan? Yet how else did 
the knob from the left-hand bottom corner of my ™ 
disappear? Week after week, month after month, # 
had fallen again and again from its worn-out screw #* 
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Then, I suppose, somebody got tired of hearing it 
fall, and, instead of putting it back, placed it on the mantel- 
piece where it would be beyond accident. Then somebody 
ele, irritated by the sight of so unbecoming an ornament 
on the mantelpiece, threw it into a drawer or cast it on a 
heap of broken things for the dust-bin. Whatever may 
have been its fate, I woke up every morning for years 
into a ruined world in which one of the first sights that met 
my eyes was that forlorn and widowed screw. You may 
think that the absence of a single bed-knob would make 
little difference to the rr ec of a room, but in point 
of fact it makes the whole room look wrong, producing 
much the same effect of naked incompleteness as would 
the absence of a tie from a man in evening dress. It 
may be that Camden Town is fuller than most places of 
homes in which such mysterious disappearances have 
taken place, and that tidy householders do really need 
bed-knobs in such quantities as to give them a value 
above scissors in the hardware shops. Or, perhaps, the 
children insist on having the four corners of their beds 
restored after loss with each golden ball complete. I am 
afraid that children are pampered nowadays. But I do 
not envy those of them who sleep in wooden beds. The 
child I envy most is one who sleeps in an iron bedstead 
with not only a knob at each corner, but with dozens of 
other little knobs, golden and globular satellites of the 
great knobs, topping every upright rail. How does a 
modern child, sleeping in a wooden bed, manage to get 
through the day without weariness ? It is almost bound to 
get into mischief. The child, on the other hand, who lives 
in a house that is full of beds with brass knobs—especially 
the glorious one in the spare bedroom—has always some- 
thing to do, and Satan spreads his net for it in vain. 

Y. Y¥. 


Correspondence 
THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 


To the Editor of Tae New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—It is a relief to turnto THe New STaTEsMAN’s article on 
the Geneva Protocol after reading the uninformed and unin- 
telligent drivel written about it in so many newspapers. 

With regard to Russia, I do not think you have misunderstood 
the Protocol. In the event of war between Russia and, say, 
Roumania, and in the very likely event of Russia refusing to 
arbitrate, then the signatories of the Protocol would be bound 
tohelp Roumania. You say, “ even if we thought the Russian 
case better than the Roumanian.” The whole essence of the 
Protocol is that a resort to war instead of arbitration com- 
pletely negatives the goodness of any cause, however good. 
The signatories are not asked to judge the rights and wrongs of 
& cause; they are asked to maintain the Covenant. Under the 
Covenant, of course. Great Britain has already pledged itself to 
assist fellow-members of the League when attacked, and the 
Russian border-states are fellow-members. 

Your second main objection deals with the stabilization of the 
slalus quo. May I say, firstly, that the words you quote, 
“disputes which aim at revising treaties and international acts 
in force, or which seek to jeopardise the existing territorial 
Integrity of the signatory States,” are not contained in the 
Protocol at all. They are taken from the report of M. Politis 
to the Assembly, and have no binding force at all. They repre- 
sent the personal opinion of M. Politis and his colleagues, but 
it is the wording of the Protocol that will be, if it comes into 
operation. the International Law. 

The idea in the mind of M. Politis and his colleagues was that 

aty Revision should be excluded as a subject for a compulsory 
arbitration. This is a very different thing from your phrase, 

excluded from arbitration.” The whole essence of the 
Protocol is that no dispute, whether Treaty-revision or any 
other, should be settled by resort to war. If Treaty-revision is 
not to be settled by compulsory arbitration nor by resort to war, 
then it can only be settled by voluntary arbitration, surely the 
only practical way in the long run if Europe is not to be thrown 
into chaos to-morrow. It is interesting to note that the ex- 
enemy States represented at Geneva were very strongly in 
favour of the Protocol. 

Forgive my small criticisms; the very excellence of your 
article impelled me.—Yours, etc., : 

ARCHIE MACDONELL. 


MINERS’ WAGES 
To the Editor of Tut New SraTesMAN. 

Str,—In the Editorial Note in your issue of November 15th, 
on the working of the Wages Agreement in the Coal Mining 
Industry during 1923, you refer to “ the leeway that had to be 
made up,” and say : 

The revised agreement is, indeed, slightly more favourable to the 
miners than that of 1921, but it is still based on what seems to us the 
vicious principle of allowing arrears of profits to accumulate as a 
debit against wages, with the result that a period of prosperity like 
that of 1923 may produce practically no effect in the miners’ earn- 
ings. 

I think that perhaps you have misunderstood the real meaning 
of the word “ leeway” as it is used in the Mines Department 
Report. It refers rather to the leeway in the proportion of the 
net proceeds of the industry payable to profits than to the 
deficiencies carried forward from one period to another. 

Taking an actual case, that of Scotland, in which no deficiency 
of profits was carried forward into 1923, profits during 1922 had 
only 9 per cent. of divisible proceeds, as against the 15 per cent. 
of the said proceeds that they should receive in a normal year. 
There was thus a “ leeway ” of 7 per cent. that had to be made 
up before profits would be getting their full share as anticipated 
in the 1921 agreement. But the 7 per cent. lost in 1922 was 
irrecoverable, and entirely forfeited by the owners. 

The following table will serve to make the matter clear : 





District of Scotland. 1922. 1923. 
£ £ 
Total Proceeds ee o* ee 25,365,034 33,514,814 
Costs of Production other than 
wages ee ee ee -- 7,964,609 8,562,682 
Divisible Proceeds ob ‘ «+ 17,400,425 24,952,132 


Wages actually paid oe -+ 15,808,766 20,424,247 
Percentage of Divisible Proceeds 
paid in wages oe os -» 91 percent. 82 per cent. 

From the above figures it will be seen that in spite of a decrease 
in the share of the divisible proceeds the actual amount paid in 
wages is nearly 33} per cent. greater in 1923 than in 1922. 

In 1928 in Scotland profits actually received 18 per cent. of 
the divisible proceeds, but this difference between 15 per cent. 
and 18 per cent. is entirely due to the “ lag”’ between the time 
when the divisible proceeds arise and when they are applied. 

There was a two-months’ lag in 1922, and a four-months’ lag 
in 1928. If the correction is made for the lag, the wages paid 
in the period April Ist, 1923, to March 31st, 1924, amounted to 
84.7 per cent. of the divisible proceeds. 

I should like to put the position to you in another way. 

1922 was a distinctly abnormal year ; 1923 was more nearly 
normal, although the occupation of the Ruhr had an abnormal 
effect upon the exporting districts over a certain period. If, 
however, 1923 had been the first year during which the Agree- 
ment had been in operation, it would have appeared that under 
that Agreement in a comparatively normal year—and allowing 
for the lag—wages and profits each got the proportion that was 
contemplated. 

If 1922 had followed, instead of preceding, 1928. the Agreement 
would have appeared as a satisfactory device for safeguarding 
the wages of the miners during a period of abnormal depression. 
There would have been a very considerable reduction in the 
percentage of the divisible proceeds allocated to profits and a 
corresponding increase in the percentage allocated to wages, 
although actual wages per ton and per shift would not have 
altered appreciably.—Yours, etc., 

Paitip GEE, 
40 King Street, W.C.2. For and on Behalf of the Mining 
November 19th. Association of Great Britain. 


OUR UNNAMEABLE COUNTRY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—A year ago you permitted me to call attention in your 
columns to the wrong that we citizens of England are made 
to suffer through the frigid and calculated insult offered by 
our leading public men to the country which nourished them 
and which they are understood to serve. I suggested that 
there was more than sufficient evidence of a plot—black, 
perhaps. or grey—to wipe old England off the map of the world. 
With the aid of some shocking examples of election oratory, 
I pointed out that our politicians, from the Prime Minister 
downwards, had plainly resolved to boycott the glorious name 
of England, and even, oddly enough, save in emergency, the 
inaccurate, but quite tolerable, name of Britain. We have 
just been through another spell of election talk. Has it brought 


forth any fruits of oratory meet for repentance? It has not! 
B2 
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Consider, for instance, the report of the speeches at the 
Guildhall banquet—a great annual occasion belonging, as we 
may all admit, to England alone. The members of the new 
Government dined with the Lord Mayor in a glow of exhilaration, 
made possible by what the English electorate had done for 
them. No doubt they were eager to say at least a word or two 
in praise, or on behalf, of England—by name? Not a bit of 
it! Mr. Austen Chamberlain, it is true, mentioned Great 
Britain once. He could not help it at the moment. And 
Mr. Baldwin did likewise—for the reason, I judge, that the 
sound of a good imperialist sentence, touching “ the Destinies 
of Great Britain and India,” made it almost inescapable. For 
the rest, he made use of the feeble periphrasis, “‘ this country,” 
ten times in his short speech. Mr. MacDonald, to do him 
justice, is much less guilty on this count. 

To-day’s paper furnishes me with another example. On 
November 15th Lord Balfour unveiled in Gloucester Cathedral, 
a tablet in memory of Lord St. Aldwyn, whom the elders 
among us recall more easily as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
Could Lord Balfour speak a eulogy of that great English 
country gentleman without naming the name of England ? 
Positively, he could and did. 

As for the subterfuges to which our other eminences resort, 
they would be comical if they were a little less infantile. One 
noble lord, whose life, judging by his letters to the press, is a 
long agony of patriotic fright, was engaged the other day in 
avoiding the Unspeakable Name. ‘“ This old land,” said he 
in one paragraph ; “this dear old land,” said he in another. 
But let us not be altogether despairing. The Times had a 
leader on Lord St. Aldwyn: England was named twice therein. 
This should be recorded as an event of the year. Let Mr. 
Baldwin note it. He is English, our third English Prime Minister 
in thirty years—which is something. And since he has no 
excessive fear of the North Britons—for he did not seem to 
mind when Lord Beaverbrook proclaimed Sir Robert Horne 
the leader of Scottish Conservatism—there may yet be hope 
in him. ‘‘ What our duty is at this critical moment is to 
maintain the Empire of England.” The Prime Minister will 
like that. It is vend Disraeli’s last speech in the House of 
Commons. True, Mr. Baldwin has been rather off Disraeli 
lately. He is quoting Shakespeare and Swift, while the in- 
valuable gossips inform us that he is wise enough to have 
Matthew Arnold among his bedside books. Well, Shakespeare 
when he needed an alternative to England for a line, would 
not make shift with “this country.” Swift, the Irishman, 
was all right for us. And England sounds finely in Arnold’s 
prose and verse.—Yours, etc., S. K. Ratcuirre. 

2 Erskine Hill, N.W. 11. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ON THE FILM 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srir,—Is not Mr. Desmond MacCarthy a little less than just 
to the cinema in his references to The Thief of Bagdad? Behind 
the preponderating rubbish of so much American, Italian and 
British film production an unmistakable artistry is at work. 
The films coming under this category few of us see, for they are 
not commercial propositions, and sometimes get no further 
than a private view. 

While, therefore, your critic mentions, with some righteous 
strictures, the ghoulish fancy of Dr. Caligari, he does not 
mention the German (or Austrian) picture, Destiny, which 
unquestionably points in the right direction. It has a unity, an 
imaginative quality, and a power that entitle it to serious 
critical consideration, and—contrary to your critic’s theory— 
it succeeded in telling an admirable story. Commercially, 
both in America and England, it was a complete failure. 

Mr. MacCarthy omits any reference to The Street, another 
German picture, in which the peculiar technique of the screen 
is used to masterly advantage to interpret a piece of everyday 
psychology. It was a trifle bizarre, but showed great economy 
of means in production, and that excellent thing, good sense in 
drama. Shown in London, it was a failure; its sensational 
appeal was insufficiently garish. A delicious story of de Mau- 
passant shared the same fate. 

Why the cinematograph should be charged with being a mere 
descriptive vehicle for presenting ‘“‘ marvels and rareties” I 
cannot readily perceive. That seems a very unfair conclusion. 
While Charlie Chaplin’s comic genius is mentioned, nothing is 
said of his extraordinary directorial skill, his finesse in story- 
telling. In The Woman of Paris—a picture which owed much 
to German technique—he showed that dramatic craftsmanship 
as usually understood was not by any means limited to the 
theatre. The fact that this film was regarded as a masterpiece 
by the majority of film producers does, of course, put another 
sword in Mr. MacCarthy’s armoury, for it demonstrates the 
appalling ineptitude of the dramatic ideal as reflected in the 





a 


minds of most producers. Technically, 4 Woman of Paris was 
a singularly able piece of work, but as a piece of screen literatuy 
it fails, since none of the persons represented are of the smalleg 
consequence to anybody, and their catastrophes have po 
dramatic significance. Nevertheless, it was a brilliantly 
told story. 

Most of your contributor’s objections to the film ap 
technical ones. They can be overcome by experiment, patience 
and hard work. The example given of the “ captions” 
ceding the action, and thus becoming “ fatal to the spirit of 
drama,” overlooks the fact that the finest films have 
any sub-titles at all. If it is true that drama is the crisp repre. 
sentation of characters in action, what finer chance for an actor 
than interpretation through the screen medium ? 

To limit the film merely to a display of pictures, as in Thy 
Thief of Bagdad, is to make the entire apparatus of the photo. 
play a game for children. When American producers acquire a 
smattering of culture ; when the Germans infuse their imaging. 
tive genius with some elements of humour; when the British 
employ men of brains and inspiration, there will be every reason 
to postulate a development in art comparable by tradition and 
history with that of.the theatre. It is not that the cinemato. 
graph is adolescent merely, as Mr. MacCarthy observes. It has, 
unfortunately, the wrong parents and nurses.—Yours, etc., 

ERNEST BErTTs, 

8 Fordwych Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 2. 

November 15th. 


Miscellany 
THE ROMAN ROADS 


HE Ordnance Department have done an admirable 

thing in issuing under their authority a map of 

the Roman Roads of Britain.* No other carto- 
graphical department of any European Government that 
I can call to mind has yet made such an issue. It is an 
excellent precedent, and it is only right that such an 
example should come from this country; for there is no 
doubt that the map-making at Southampton is not only 
superior to anything else in Europe, but, as the slang goes, 
is “in a different street.” There is nothing else like it 
in the world for accuracy, for detail and for multiplicity of 
type. We have in the 6 inch ordnance something more 
thorough even than any of the Swiss maps and altogether 
superior to the French military and civilian surveys. 
While in the somewhat inaccurately called 25 inch, we have 
something quite different in kind from what is possessed, 
so far as I know, by any other nation. 

There is another reason why it is wel] that such an 
experiment should first have been tried in Britain. It is 
that Britain has better preserved her scheme of Roman 
roads than has any other province of the Empire. What 
is more, the scheme of towns connected with the original 
Roman system of communications has been less disturbed 
in the case of Britain than in any other district north of 
the Alps and Pyrenees. The whole story of those first 
centuries of our foundation has been so warped by violent 
political and religious bias that it is difficult even to hint 
at the truth without raising angry controversy; yet the 
truth is there for anyone to appreciate who cares to consider 
history objectively, and, though he may not be indifferent to 
the political implications of such truth, he can at least detach 
himself from them, Almost every place of importance in Eng: 
land before the industrial revolution was a place settled by, 
or at any rate, fixed in connection with, the Imperial scheme 
of roads. London was the centre then, as it is now, and 
the largest town then as it is'now. Winchester, which 
may historically be called the second capital of England, 
was a centre then as it is now, so was Bath, so were Exeter, 
Dorchester, Chichester, Dover, Stamford, Rochester, Can- 
terbury, Leicester, Manchester, Lancaster, Warringtot, 
Wigan, Gloucester, York, Lincoln, Carlisle, Carnarvo?, 
Doncaster, Carmarthen, Salisbury (on its old site). F urther, 
there is a whole list of towns originally important as 
pivots of Britain through all the centuries before the modern 


* Map of Roman Britain. Ordnance Survey Dept. 4s. 
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revolution, which, though they do not actually stand 
on the site of the original Roman built area, arose in con- 
nection with it as suburbs, and are the true descendants of 
the original Roman centre. For instance, Southampton 
js clearly the development of Clausentum ; Huntingdon of 
Godmanchester ; Cambridge of Granchester, coupled with 
the influence of the cross-roads close at hand; Bristol of 
Abone; Derby of Little-chester ; Chesterfield (though we 
may never know its Roman name) is certainly another 
example. The identity of medieval England and England 
of the dark ages with Roman England, the continuity 
between the two, clearly apparent upon the map, has been 
largely missed because students have given themselves up 
to the guess-work which was so popular during the 19th 
century, forcing facts to fit theories in a way so unscientific 
as to be conceivable only in a scientific age. Further 
there was an almost complete neglect of those continental 
parallels which would have saved our historians from their 
worst blunders. 


For instance, when an English town was found in the 
dark or the middle ages, standing right up against the site 
of an old Roman town, the fact was explained on the 
grotesque hypothesis that an imaginary set of ancestors 
hated and avoided Roman sites, though how this could 
have led them to have built almost invariably right up 
against the Roman site was not explained. Now if the 
writers who indulged in such gymnastics had considered 
the continental parallels, they would have found that 
exactly the same thing took place throughout the west 
and that Britain offers no exception. Modern Rome 
itself is built in the main upon what was virtually suburban 
land, though within the walls. It is built in the main 
upon the unoccupied land north of the Capitol, and the 
densely populated city of Pagan times gradually fell into 
ruins to the south. When the site of a town in the dark 
or middle ages was identical with a Roman site, as in the 
ease of York or London or Leicester, a still more extra- 
ordinary hypothesis was put forward: that these new- 
comers first of all destroyed the Roman town, and then 
were at the pains of building it up again and living in it. 
You will see nonsense of that sort quite solemnly set down 
in most of our text-books. And there was called as evidence 
the fact that most medizval streets do not correspond 
with the main Roman streets. Yet here, again, continental 
models give an exact parallel. Indeed, the survival of 
Roman ways in our towns is more remarkable than it is 
in those of the Continent. Paris has only one Roman 
road: the Rue St. Jacques, continued in the Rue St. Denis. 
London has six. Of the streets of modern Rome itself, 
the Corso is, I believe, the only one identical with a Roman 
street, and neither Toulouse nor Bordeaux, nor any one 
of the great Roman centres in Gaul, has any other history. 
In all of them the greater part of the Roman streets were 
deflected during the dark ages. 


The method followed in the statement of Roman roads 
upon this new ordnance map is a compromise between 
two schools, for both of whose methods there is a good deal 
to be said and between which the reader must judge. 
The first school, which has behind it the great authority 
of the late Mr. Haverfield, and which is, or was, almost 
universally followed at Oxford, will have nothing allowed 
to Conjecture. “‘A Roman Road,” says one of the chief 
living members of this school, “ is a definite thing.” That 
1s, you see it upon your discovery of it on or below the 
surface. You recognise a made way which, by its method 
of construction or on other evidence, clearly dates from 
Imperial times. You draw it upon your map only in 
places where you thus have the evidence of your senses to 


establish it, and you leave out all gaps for which such 
evidence is missing. 






In point of fact, it is almost impossible for the members 
of this school to keep strictly to their principle. There are 
too many cases where it would land them in absurdities, 
and they are bound to sketch in short gaps where clear 
evidence of portions upon either side of such gaps exists. 
But they are chary of such exceptions. A map of the 
Roman roads of Britain constructed upon this principle 
would consist of a number of minute disconnected sections, 
very few of them five miles in unbroken continuity, and 
the great bulk of them tiny fragments under one mile, or 
even only a few yards long. 


The other school (which is, of course, capable of extreme 
phantasy and therefore brings itself into ridicule) professes 
a principle which I confess I find more rational, though it 
must be used with caution. It admits the statement of 
a Roman road, not only upon direct evidence, but also 
upon the indirect evidence of a number of known indications, 
such as place-names, parish boundaries, the discovery 
of coins or other dropped objects, and, most important 
of all, the conjectures of common-sense. For instance, 
if you have a port at a point A, and a considerable city 
inland, not far off at a point B, it is common-sense that the 
two will be connected, and if you find direct evidence of a 
Roman road pointing from the city to the port for a quarter 
of the way, you have a perfect right, according to this 
school, to bridge the intervening gap upon your plan and 
map a Roman road all the way; but you must put the gap 
in dotted lines, because, although you know that a road 
certainly ran, you cannot be certain that it did not deviate 
at one point or another from the conjectural line. 


These conjectures, moreover, are continually being 
confirmed by direct evidence. I am glad to see, for instance, 
that the present map gives the road from Winchester to 
Porchester, of which Oxford so strenuously denied the 
existence, but which common-sense ought to have taken 
for granted. Professor Phillimore and I traced it over 
nearly all its length a year or two before the War. This 
road, starting from Winchester, is clearly evident as far 
as Owlesbury. But the chief University authority upon 
the matter insisted that it stopped at Owlesbury, and was 
only a road to a local villa, although where it left off it 
pointed directly at the great port, an easy day’s march 
away. A little research along the prolongation of the 
original line was sufficient to establish it and to show that 
Bishop Waltham lay near and Fareham on its course. It is 
quite conspicuous in front of Shedfield House, and to be 
traced at short intervals the whole way until one is within 
two miles of Fareham. 


It must be admitted, however, that this new official 
map errs a little on the severe side, and does not mention 
all the roads which might be laid down as fairly certain, 
nor does it print some few which are quite evident. For 
instance, the road from Carlisle to Glasgow is unmistakable 
on Moffat Bank, and it is common-sense that the communica- 
tion with the Clyde must have used that pass. which has, 
by the way, a clearly marked camp upon the summit. 
And the road going from Carmarthen to St. David’s Head 
must surely have been Imperial. 


Then, certain roads are marked in full tracing without 
dots of which one can hardly say that there is direct 
evidence. For instance, the road from Chichester to 
Porchester. This last, by the way, is put, I think, a little 
too much to the north. On the other hand, certain con- 
jectural connections ought to have been added, even if a 
third type of convention was necessary, I mean, something 
indicating less evident remains than the dotted line itself. 
For instance, no one can doubt that Usk and Abergavenny 
were joined up along the valley, otherwise that long road 
from Cardigan Bay eastward would be meaningless. In 
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the same way, one must presuppose the sea road along 
the coast to South Wales through Neath and Loughmour 
to Carmarthen, otherwise the existing fragments would be 
meaningless. It is equally clear that there was a con- 
tinuous road through Irchester from near Towcester to 
Castor, and that the road from Derby, south-east by 
east, went on to Willoughby. Nor did the road from 
Ilkley to North Lancashire stop dead in the mountains, 
and the road south-west from Brough I have myself traced 
further than this map gives it. Indeed, comparing this 
new map with my own, drawn over many years of examina- 
tion and conjecture (where I may have added a little too 
much), I should say that what is before me errs certainly 
upon the side of putting in too little. I have not space 
to give more examples, but I could pick out about thirty 
to explain what I mean. 

I write all this in fear and trembling because whatever 
work I have done on Roman roads is marred by a grave 
tendency to inaccuracy in measurements and proof reading, 
errors due to lack of leisure; but I have followed up this 
subject as much as any of my contemporaries, I think, 
and I am confident of my own actual observation. 

Hiwaire BELLoc, 


Music 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
FOR CHILDREN 
Wer the multifarious activities of musical 


educationists in our midst to-day there is 

none known to me which is more likely to be 

productive of good results than Mr. Robert 
Mayer’s scheme of Orchestral Concerts for Children, the 
second series of which is now being held at the Central 
Hall, Westminster. These concerts owe their origin to the 
enterprise and public spirit of Mr. Robert Mayer, who 
is responsible for financing them. They were originally 
in charge of Mr. Adrian Boult, but on his appointment 
to be conductor of the Birmingham Wasilehaal Osnhesten, 
Mr. Mayer put the concerts under the control of Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent, who has been the conductor for the 
second series of six concerts which began on October 18th 
last. The second concert was held last* Saturday, 
November 15th, at the Central Hall, and the next, and 
third of the series, will take place in the same hall on 
Saturday, December 6th, at 11 o'clock. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent was only a name to me when I 
went to the first of his concerts, but I realised at once 
what an extraordinary and quite undeserved piece of 
luck London had once more had in the appearance 
at exactly the right moment of this young and excep- 
tionally gifted musician. This impression was more 
than confirmed by the second concert held last Satur- 
day, and I cannot but think that Mr. Robert Mayer 
must be congratulating himself on his happy find, for 
with Dr. Malcolm Sargent in charge of these concerts 
their success is not only certain, but it is also certain 
that these concerts will become renowned throughout 
Great Britain. 

Dr. Sargent has an excellent band which comprises 
many well-known members of London orchestras, led 
by Mr. Samuel Kutcher, and the programme of the first 
concert was as follows : 


Scherzo and Nocturne (“A Mid- 

summer Night’s Dream ”’) »» Mendelssohn 
Symphony No. 8 in B minor (Ist 

Movement) on os ° Schubert 
Overture to “The Mastersingers”’ .. Wagner 


The playing of the orchestra was admirable, and 
Dr. Sargent prefaced each item of the programme with 
a_short description of the various instruments of the 





orchestra. These were held up one by one for the 
children to see. Then a tune was played on each of 
the four instruments of the orchestral string quartet so as 
to show the different characters of the violin, the Viola, 
the violoncello and the double bass. Also Dr. Sargent 
had the same tune played at the same pitch separately 
by the violin, viola and ’cello. This gave the audienge 
an opportunity to perceive the exact difference jp 
quality between violin, viola and ‘cello tone—ap 
opportunity which thousands of habitual concert-goers 
have never had ; yet, quite obviously, such knowledge, 
such aural experience must form a necessary basis to 
any adequate appreciation of orchestral music. At the 
third concert I am hoping that Dr. Sargent will do the 
same with the wood-wind and then with the bas 
sections of the orchestra. A part of this training ought 
to be repeated at each concert, as it takes extraor. 
dinarily little time, and I am sure that, except to 
children with unusually musica] ears, such differences 
as those between the lower register of the violin and 
the upper of the viola are none too easily fixed in the 
memory. 

After this follows a brief description of the composer 
with, generally, a short characteristic anecdote or two, 
All this is done with the rarest felicity. Dr. Sargent 
is not that ghastly figure, a “‘ funny ” man, but he has 
a true and well-proportioned sense of humour and his 
remarks are always to the point and invariably sue- 
cessful. But the happiest of al] Dr. Sargent’s ideas is 
his method of taking the chief theme of the work to be 
performed, playing it first on the pianoforte, giving it 
a setting of seemingly incongruous but really strangely 
appropriate words, and then getting his audience of 
two thousand children and a heavy sprinkling of adults 
to sing it. For example, last Saturday the first item 
on the programme was an orchestral arrangement by 
Mr. Julius Harrison of the Prelude and Fugue in G 
minor from Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier, Book IL. 
Dr. Sargent played the theme of this fugue on the 

ianoforte and then said (I am, of course, not repeating 
his words exactly): ‘‘ Now, this theme has a certain 
direct assertive character, like a cock-crow, and I want 
you to sing it to these words: ‘Oh, good-morning, 
good-morning, I wonder if you’ve used your Pears’ 
to-day !’” 

After a timid beginning the children sang this per- 
fectly ; but you will have to turn up the fugue to see for 
yourself how well these words fit the tune, and how much 
more vividly they marked it in the memory than any 
mere humming of it could have done. Another excellent 
example was Dr. Sargent’s application of the words, 
‘** Hot cross bun” to a theme in Mr. Percy Graingers 
Mock Morris. There is an octave drop from the 
strongly accented note “ hot” to the note “cross — 
which follows as quickly as possible—suggestive of the 
bun being too hot to hold, and it is easy to imagine how 
this printed the phrase on the children’s minds and how 
they subsequently remarked and enjoyed the ingenious 
recurrence of it throughout the piece. Such little 
devices are suggestive and stimulating, and they ar 
backed up by an innate musicianship and genuine 
artistic sensibility in Dr. Sargent which makes him 
an inspiring lecturer and conductor. One feels at thes 
concerts as if one were at an ideal musical party wher 
everybody was enjoying himself. I have never he 
an orchestra play with such evident enjoyment 4 
Dr. Sargent’s Children’s Symphony Orchestra. 


The music is well chosen, with always one compos 
tion by an English composer—on the last occasion thre 
numbers, “Caprice,” “ Air” and “Frolic” from Parry’ 
An English Suite; at the next, Holst’s* Fugal Overture. 
One number of a lighter nature is also included ; ast 
time it was the “ Pizzicato” from Sylvia by Delibes 
and on December 8rd it will be Jarnefeldt’s “ Pre 
ludium.” It is amusing, but not in the least disco 
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certing, to find that these are generally the most 

pular items. There is nothing wrong with the taste 
of children who are enraptured with the Delibes “ Pizzi- 
eato.” It is slight but perfect, and it would be a 
monstrous perversion of natural development if a child 
began by preferring a Bach Prelude and Fugue to 
Dalibes’s * Pizzicato”’ or Jarnefeldt’s “ Praludium.”’ 
Another item in the last programme needs comment, 
and this was the Minuet from Haydn’s String Quartet, 
Op. 76 No. 2, and the Variations on “The Emperor's 
Hymn,” from Haydn’s String Quartet, Op. 76 No. 3. 
Here we had, incidentally, an example of Dr. Sargent’s 
tact. I was horribly afraid that he might be going to 
make the children sing “The Emperor's Hymn” 
theme, which is a well-known English hymn tune. 
This the children would have bellowed out to our 
complete discomfiture, the whole atmosphere would 
have been changed and the morning ruined. But Dr. 
Sargent saved us from this horror: the tune was not 
sung. The Quartet movements were well played by 
Messrs. Samuel Kutcher, John Meacham, James 
Lockyer and Ambrose Gauntlett. The inclusion of 
one or two Chamber Music pieces makes for variety, and 
I hope Dr. ~— will frequently try to put one or 
two Chamber Music items—not necessarily for String 
Quartet—in his programmes. 

Finally, let me urge all who can to support these 
concerts and take their children to them (adults without 
children are not admitted). Particulars may be 
obtained from the Hon. Organiser, 2 Cumberland 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. The Central Hall, 
Westminster, only holds 2,500 children, and, so far, 
Mr. Robert Mayer has not been able to fill it com- 
pletely. I am told that the Headmasters of several 
Colleges have declared that there is no need for their 
boys to attend these concerts. Fatuous delusion! 
This probably accounts for the fact that about seventy 
per cent. of the audience are girls. This is al] wrong. 
No one has a more intense admiration for women than 
I have, but women are so intelligent that they hardly 
need any stimulation at any age; all they need is to 
be made to work hard—if anybody can do it! But 
the majority of boys are naturally such imbeciles, such 
dull-witted savages, that they need all the influences 
that can possibly be brought to bear to civilise them. 
Further, it is among the boys that we have to look for 
the one or two rare individuals that may turn up in 
each generation who alone can fully profit by such 
opportunities as these concerts give. Among them we 
are to expect our future Purcell or Byrd, and I know of 
nothing more useful to a child of musical genius than 
these concerts. W. J. TurRNER. 


Drama 
THE SILENT WOMAN 


E read in Genesis that Sarah said, ‘*‘ God 
hath made me laugh, so that all that 
hear me will laugh with me.” There was 

’ a great deal more laughter on the stage 
during the performance of The Silent Woman than 
in the audience, but, alas! it was not laughter 
of the infectious kind. Ben Jonson’s ragging 
gallants with their elaborate practical jokes were 
depressing, and the intermittent and spasmodic 
sounds accompanied by little change of countenance, 
which they forced themselves to utter, failed to 
persuade us that they thought their own pranks 
€xquisitely funny. The truth is the centre of gravity 
of the Sense of humour has shifted a little since Ben 
Jonson's days. I am not inclined to see progress in 
Many directions, but the world’s general sense of a 
joke does seem to have improved. The worst of it is 
that a farce like The Silent Woman depends on man- 





baiting and horse-play striking us as delicious. Appre- 
ciation of that sort of fun runs highest at school, but 
the intense relish of moments of pure schadenfreude 
expressed in Stalky & Co.’s reiterated shriek, “ I gloat, 
i gloat,” dies down in modern adults. We can enjoy 
it as a condiment, but a feast of it bores us. 


I turned up Swinburne’s Ben Jonson, certain of 
finding there the utmost that could be said in favour of 
The Silent Woman. Sure enough, it was an avalanche 
of praise. Yet it was also the commentary of an 
embarrassed worshipper. It needed but a touch of 
emphasis here and there on the adjectives to be a 
damaging criticism. “On the score of industrious 
intelligence and laborious versatility of humour The 
Silent Woman is as superior to the Misanthrope and 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme as to Twelfth Night and 
Much Ado About Nothing. But even when most dazzled 
by the splendour of studied wit and the felicity of 
deliberate humour, which may even yet explain the 
extraordinary popularity or reputation of this most 
imperial and elaborate of all farces, we feel that the 
author could no more have rivalled the author of 
Twelfth Night than he could have rivalled the author 
of Othello. The Nemesis of the satirist is upon him ; 
he cannot be happy in his work without some under- 
tone of sarcasm, some afterthought of allusion, aimed 
at matters which Moliére would have reserved for a 
slighter style of satire, and which Shakespeare would 
scarcely have condescended to recognise as possible objects 
of even momentary attention. His wit is radically cruel, 
contemptuous, intolerant ; the sneer of the superior person 
—Dauphine or Clerimont—is always ready to pass into 
a snarl; there is something in this great classic writer 
of the bull-baiting or bear-baiting brutality of his age. 
aa We lay aside The Silent Woman, not, indeed, 
without grateful recollection of much cordial enjoyment, 
but with distinct if reluctant conviction that the 
generous table at which we have been so prodigally 
entertained was more than a litile crowded and over- 
loaded with multifarious if savoury encumbrance of 
dishes.” As is always the case in Swinburne’s criticism, 
he sees everything, but he refuses to admit plainly 
defects in the objects of his adoration. Observe, it 
is only in “laborious versatility of humour” and 
“industrious intelligence’’ that he asserts Ben Jonson 
to be the superior of Shakespeare and Moliére. A 
back-handed compliment indeed! And the other 
phrases I have underlined, the statement that the 
great Ben is heavy-handed where Moliére would be 
light, and that he forces fun out of situations which 
Shakespeare would have thought beneath notice, 
show that Swinburne was well aware of all the Phoenix 
audience found tiring and tiresome in the play ; though, 
of course, he takes it all back by saying at the end 
that Jonson keeps “the reader or spectator for whole 
scenes together in an inward riot or an open passion of 
subdued or unrepressed laughter.” For whole scenes 
together we managed to repress our laughter very 
successfully. There was only one funny scene: the one 
in which old Morose consulfs the two doctors about 
annulling his marriage. (Jonson is at his best when 
dealing with the humours of pedantry.) The surprise of 
snatching the wig from the head of Epicoene (who is 
a boy dressed as a woman) was rather spoilt for us 
by only revealing the prevalent feminine coiffure. 
The collegiate ladies were very tiresome. Mr. Cedric 
Hardwicke put an admirable amount of energy into 
the chief character, the badgered and baited valetudin- 
arian, Morose. The defects of The Silent Woman are 
those which Swinburne has pointed out; the fun is 
mirthless and forced, the points over-laboured. Compare 
the scene of the mock duellists with the handling of the 
same situation in Twelfth Night. And where, oh 
where, is the fundamental good humour? The diction 
is of course magnificent. 


Desmonp McCartTnry. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE last quarter’s number of The Criterion (Cobden 

Sanderson. 38s. 6d.) is again a good one. My 

respect for this magazine steadily increases; I 

find more good criticism in it than in any other. The 

inventive items, whether in prose or verse, are frequently 

not to my taste, but there is usually one among them 

indubitably good. This number opens with notes on 
Conrad by Mr. John Shand. They are first-rate: 

He tries to make us feel that Nature is watching the behaviour, 
and observing the thoughts, of his characters, even while she remains 
entirely indifferent to their joys and sufferings. By giving Nature 
a mind to reflect on the ephemeral lives of his men and women, he 
gives the impression that the gods themselves are watching the 
human comedy with ironic eyes ; and by impressing on us at the 
same time Nature’s absolute indifference, he throws into higher 
relief the passions and sorrows of his characters. This method also 
vaguely impresses us with the idea that the author himself is some- 
thing of a god; but that is a minor effect. The great effect is, of 
course, that the reader is made to feel that, however important his 
characters may think themselves, Nature, to say nothing of Human- 
ity as a whole, cares nothing for them or for their feelings ; and this 
impression induces in us that resignation to the decrees of Fate 
which is the essence of Conrad’s philosophy ; that mood of thought 
in which most of his characters live, and in which most of his books 
are written. 


This, too, is excellent criticism: 
Conrad is very conscientious. He tries to make every situation, 
every chance happening, every action of his characters, seem 
absolutely inevitable. Another reason for his digressions and 
sometimes confusing involutions is that he really tells the history 
of a character from the “ outside.” He learns everything by hear- 
say, or by observing the movements and listening to the conversation 

of his characters; and the natural result of this method of telling a 

story is the appearance of “ Marlow,”’ who tells several stories in 

the first person singular to an invisible but appreciative audience 
of which, it is supposed, Conrad isa member. ‘This method, though 

difficult, is a perfectly legitimate one ; and when well done gives a 

great sensation of reality. Telling a story from “ inside,” as if, I 

mean, the author were constantly popping in and out each person’s 

head as occasion requires, is certainly simpler but often less con- 
vincing. There is something to be said for and against both methods, 
but certainly Conrad’s is the most boring when not well done ; 
it therefore demands that care which he so obviously bestows on 
his work. It may be said, then, that it is this digressional method 
which gives an air of reality to his stories, though it may be added 
that it sometimes gives reality to what would otherwise be a bald 
and unconvincing narrative. 
Mr. Shand remarks shrewdly that Conrad’s attitude of 
stoical hopelessness is “‘ no more than an attitude, though 
it may be a sincere one.”’ His work is never that of a man 
who really doubts that life is worth living; his pessimism 
is only the “ intellectual reaction ’’ (I should prefer to say an 
“artistic”? or “literary” reaction) of a disillusioned 
romanticist to the realities of existence. Now, no one who 
has read a description by Conrad will deny that he was tem- 
peramentally romantic. For twenty years he roughed it at 
sea, and inside knowledge showed him much that was dully 
mean and flat. He was too sensitive to ignore such facts 
in retrospect. They had to be dealt with, but he discovered 
that even such facts could be made to take on vivid colours 
against a background of tragic negation. I have long 
thought that pessimism in the case of nine writers out of 
ten is only an indirect method of cheering us up. Conrad is 
one of the nine. 
* * * 

Iam poorly read in D. H. Lawrence. His short story in this 
number of 7'he Criterion, ‘ Jimmy and Desperate Woman,” 
may not take a high place in his work for all I know, but 
remarkable it is. I read it with complete absorption, and 
looking back to see if passages were as interesting as I 
imagined when I had reached the end, I found myself reading 
it straight through again with undiminished excitement. 
It is rather a first chapter of a novel than a short story, 
but the diagnosis of emotions throughout is so sure, and th~ 





— 


scraps of talk and recorded gestures are so convincing that 
it can stand by itself, in spite of leaving the reader with an 
unsatisfied longing to know what came next. Mr. Wynd. 
ham Lewis’s comments on Matisse ought to be weighed by 
admirers of Matisse; they are calculated to modify exces. 
sive admiration. The reviews, too, in this number ap 
excellent. Altogether, this number, and the more recent 
numbers of The Criterion, have made me wish to act as 
town-crier for it. It is a not a popular kind of periodical; 
no doubt it exists with difficulty. It should therefore by 
supported by all who want to see current literature and art 
discussed by critics who care about distinguishing and 
expounding, and believe what they say. Though it appears 
only once a quarter, I know no magazine which enables its 
readers to keep in touch with so many esthetic questions, 
If it dies, which I trust it will not, it will have set a standard 
to subsequent ventures of the same kind hard to reach, 


* * * 


Messrs. Heinemann have published a translation of 
Princess Bibesco’s Isvor, by Mr. Hamish Miles (10s. 6d.), 
I have read the original, and I can see she has been most 
fortunate in her translator. He has caught her style very 
well ; its smoothness and lightness and luxurious simplicity, 
Isver is a description of Roumania and the lives of 
Roumanian peasants It is saturated in sentiment, but it 
is not sentimental. It is a mine for folk-lorists, and a 
scrap-book for people who love pen-pictures. Here is a new 
method of divination : 

Afterwards the girls go to have their fortunes told by the pigs, 
who, as everybody knows, are great prophets. In turn they 
approach the sty where the pigs are asleep : 

** Hatza? will it be this year ?” 

If the pigs start grunting, that means yes. And if they are silent 
no ! 

“ Hatza? Answer. Will it be next year?” 

And if they are still silent : 

** Hatza? For the third time, will it be the year after ?” 

Glueing her ear to the wall, the girl listens and knocks, knocks 
and then listens. She is not supposed to go further than these three 
magic questions—but generally the pigs answer yes, the first time. 

The girls also go to the sheep-folds to find out if they will 
be chosen as brides during the year. They go in the dark 
and catch hold of an animal at random. If it is a ram they 


will have a husband. 
* . + 


In Isvor “‘ the country of Willows” is seen from the 
gardens of Brancoran Palace, and so are the peasants. 
There is the touch of wistfulness in the writer’s sympathy 
with them, natural to fortunate detachment ; wistfulness 
describes far better than patronage the shade I would 
suggest. And as a foil to the writer herself we are given 
glimpses of the manner in which a Miss Pitts reacts to the 
peasants and their ancient customs. To make themselves 
loved, the peasant girls pass secretly the flame of a paschal 
candle between their bodices and shirts, repeating this 
incantation : ‘* Candle, O little candle. Even as the day of 
the Resurrection was full of light and precious and feasted 
by men,—so may I too be full of light, and precious, and 
feasted by men. And even as I have seen them thronging 
to church—so may they come towards me too, numerous @ 
hastening. And with thy aid, let me be for them like the 
day of Resurrection—looked for, and welcome, and honoured 
and loved, and full of light and precious! Amen.” “Its 
not a Christian prayer,” said Miss Pitts. ‘ To be pleasing 
to one man is all very well, but to want to please every 
man, that’s just immorality.” The book is divided by 
seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter ; and the 
country is described at these different seasons with the 
customs of the people appropriate to each. It is a charming 
book, and the reader of it becomes not a mere traveller, but 


a resident, in “ the country of Willows.” 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Law of the Threshold. By F.A.Sreex. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


The Wind and the Rain. By Tsomas BuRKE. Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 


Distressing Dialogues. By Nancy Boyp. 
The Clock, By A texkser Remisov. 


Harper. 6s. 
Translated by JOHN 


Cournos. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 
Short Stories of To-Day. Selected by J. W. Marriott. Harrap 
and Co. 3s. 6d. 


Stories from the Dial. Cape. 6s. 

The Golden Journey of Mr. Paradyne. By W. J. Locke. Lane. 5s. 

Seducers in Ecuador. By V. Sacxvirte-West. Hogarth Press. 
4s. 6d. 


“0, Mr. Franklin,” cooed my hostess, “‘ how do you manage 
to read so many novels ?” 

“My difficulty, alas,” I replied, “isn’t the reading of them. 
To me all novels are just something to read; a vice, 
like chocolates or cigarettes. I could easily spend all my 
time indulging this vice, this dreamy substitute for life. The 
trouble begins when one has to think ; it’s so difficult to justify 
a perception that some are more than just something to read. 
So many hares start, there’s no knowing which it will pay 
best to follow; such a jumble is thrown at one’s head that 
one’s standards lose all meaning and coherence.” 

“Well, let me help,” she said. ‘“‘ Simplify by discarding 
everything that isn’t literature. That will dispose of Mrs. 
Steel. Crude ag 

“Stop!” I cried, ‘“* Mrs. Steel knows what she is talking 
about; she really knows India, and I had been thinking that 
The Law of the Threshold might be a good peg for an article. 
Asolemn warning that Bolshevism is behind all Indian troubles. 
Artless melodramatic writing, but a picture strangely giving 
the same impression as E. M. Forster gives. In her way she 
understands Indian religion and Indian feeling as well as he. 
And she’s not out to make fun of it; for instance, she has a 
sketch of a very holy man in a hen-coop which is as good as 
anything, and serious. And somehow she does the English 
side of the Indian predicament more creatively than Forster- 
The unsophisticated but earnest writer, dealing in crude effects 
and yet reaching down to truth—doesn’t this open up vistas ?”’ 

“Fascinating! All right, let’s think twice about her. Then 
what of Thomas Burke? Limehouse Nights was thrilling, of 
course, but The Wind and the Rain tries for something better 
than thrills, and fails. Autobiographical. How the little East 
End boy gradually makes good and becomes a cultured man 
witha bank account. Stage after stage of struggle and poverty ; 
charity school, office-boy in the city, handy man in a music- 
hall, with Quong Lee and his shop in the Causeway all the 
time in the background as a symbol of something eternal, 
where alone he is really at home and out of which his writing 
comes. But it’s not really “i 

“ Still,” I put in, “ it has interesting points. Did you notice 
one queer thing ? He says he has always felt a sense of sin 
in ‘woods and hills and nature’s solitude.’ He is exclusively 
of the streets, with a keener and deeper sense of their atmo- 
sphere than anyone’s. But the main point about him is this. 
He has much to say about the poor—how they are put upon 
and patronised and laughed at and despised. And he pours 
scorn on the well-meaning folk who try to improve the poor— 
the poor who alone know what life is, for they alone can laugh 
and dance and fight spontaneously. His feelings about this 
are genuine, aren’t they? And effectively expressed?” 

“O yes; first-hand experience.” 

“Very well. Yet they don’t deeply move. The reason is 
they come trom something impure, and we can see what. In 
some part of himself. from which it ought to have been cast 
out, he nourishes self-complacency at having emerged. Goodness 
hows, any man who emerges may well feel pleased with 
himself ; but to entertain that feeling in the particular region 
of Consciousness where he entertains it is fatal to any high 
flight of creative imagination. H. G. Wells does just the 
0 Contrast Hardy’s treatment of the poor, or Gissing’s. 
f one could define the difference . . .” 

urmurs of understanding encouraged me to say I would 
— to Mr. Burke. “ But it will be a job,” I went on, “ to 
dene these other things into the theme. Short stories are 
elightful to read, but hard to think about. For instance, 
A ne over Distressing Dialogues—neat, hard trifles, 
—— from Vanity Fair—but what to say about them? 

Cop the bitter recklessness behind American humour ? 











For the recklessness is significant; it’s not English, not 
European. (Nancy Boyd, by the way is a well-known poet, 
who prefers to be funny incognita.) Or should I pick out 
typical verbal felicities like ‘a man of parts, but badly as- 
sembled’? Or perhaps it would pay better to concentrate 
first on Russian recklessness in the person of Remisov? What 
did you make of The Clock?”’ 

*“O, fascinating! The school of Dostoevsky, but subtler, 
as our whole consciousness is subtler to-day. Of course, I 
think Russian mysticism is a mistake fundamentally, a red 
herring, but one must admit si 

** Admit fiddlesticks! It has nothing to do with Dostoevesky 
or with Russian mysticism. The macabre in Remisov’s effect 
is as different from Dostoevsky as chalk from cheese. Say 
Hoffmann, rather, or Poe, if you must have an affiliation. 
But a Russian Poe, and therefore with an element of squalor 
and brutality in the horror, of topsyturvydom in the madness, 
while all is shot with gleams of pathos and tenderness. Interest- 
ing for connoisseurs, but a literary by-way. He makes the 
flesh creep, but he doesn’t touch the soul. Not for one moment 
does the central figure become convincing—the crooked-nosed 
hunchback Kostya, whose madness it is to monkey with the 
church clock and, by first controlling and then annihilating 
time, to swell himself to deity. Fantastic, not significant ; 
and distasteful at last, because, if nothing is signified, we are 
somehow cheated. Still, I hope Mr. Cournos will try his 
hand at some of Remisov’s later work; it is said to be un- 
translatable, as Remisov has invented a language of his own. 
But we haven't laid out my article yet.” 

** Well,” she brightened at me, ”’ here’s an idea. The progress 
of the short story. First, Short Stories of To-day: mostly 
ordinary magazine stuff, except Forster’s The Celestial Omnibus, 
and even that dates. Then, Stories from The Dial: a bunch of 
fascinating writers, nearly all tremendously significant, experi- 
mental and up-to-date. Then contrast The Golden Journey 
of Mr. Paradyne: jump on its vulgar sentimentality.” 

I considered. Certainly the Dial volume starts hares enough. 
It contains that magnificent device that Ivan Bunin found to 
convey, by bare uncommented statement, the overwhelming 
horror of our materialistic civilisation—The Gentleman from 
San Francisco. “ Yes,”—I made it out—‘that, with D. H. 
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Lawrence’s Rex, might be used as a stick to beat the others 
who are merely clever, like Schnitzler, Thomas Mann, Mary 
Butts. The idea would be to state the difference between 
what I call real writing—work that is rooted in some depth of 
conviction—and the work of those who, with acute sensibility 
and intelligence, are incessantly active in the pursuit and the 
display of new and queer impressions. What more original, 
for instance, than that clever thing by Mary Butts, Speed the 
Plough, which probes the psychology of a shell-shocked soldier 
obsessed with the desire to handle women’s clothes ?_ And what 
more futile ? To me, Schnitzler and Thomas Mann, the German 
(represented by a long, delicately tinted story about morbid 
love in a nursing-home), are essentially of the same order, and 
I should have to justify this by explaining why it is that even 
a sentence by Lawrence stands out flaming with life by contrast. 
I should have to exhibit rationally the intensity of life in his 
description of the relations between a fox-terrier puppy and a 
working-class family. Devilish difficult! And I’m always 
talking about Lawrence; I hear murmurs of ‘ King Charies’s 
head.’ Then another difficulty. I grant you W. J. Locke’s 
sentimentality ; I’ve no relish for it myself. His joy in the 
open road, the irresponsible life, with the deadness of con- 
vention exchanged for meals of cheese and wine by French 
roadsides, is a deliberate exploitation, not an expression of true 
experience. It’s a bad business that this sort of thing should 
usurp the functions of art. Still, it does do something; it 
gives pleasure to thousands, and a pleasure which at least 
implies a homage to the truth. A suburban homage, no doubt, 
But my difficulties are not at an end... . there is Miss 
Sackville-West’s new story, Seducers in Ecuador ?” 

My hostess poked the fire with vigour, as if she wished it was 
my brain: ‘“ You must see what an achievement Seducers is, 
how wonderful it is that such things should be forming out of 
our modern mess. So cool and clean and shapely. I suppose 
you’ll say that a fable about a man who finds the illusion of life 
so fascinating through black spectacles that he can’t take them 
off, and, for the sake of the illusion, gravely does one absurd 
thing after another, marries a woman who pitches him a yarn 
about having been seduced by someone in Ecuador, murders 
his friend and host in the yacht because he asks him to, falsely 
alleging an incurable disease, and is finally hanged,—I suppose 
you'll call this futile because there’s no moral to it. But what 
about the philosophical implications, what is illusion, what 
reality, and soon? That is something you ought to appreciate, 
even if you are so dense that you can’t see the art of the thing. 
What is wrong with you is that you are so excited by the tur- 
bulent, volcanic, gloating school—your Lawrence and life and 
all that—that you are blind to a really important movement 
that’s going on. I’m not clever enough to define it, but it’s in 
the classical and objective direction, towards the formal and 
impersonal and away from hysterical emotionalism.” 

“1 really must,” said I, “ write that article. You've helped 
me enormously.” JOHN FRANKLIN. 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY 


Science Old and New. By J. Anrnur Tuomson, M.A., LL.D. 
Melrose. 9s. 


For his chosen task of interpreting modern biological science 
to the lay reader Professor Thomson, as our readers are well 
aware, possesses remarkable qualifications. We believe it was 
Pope who once said of a certain gentleman that he was a Lord 
among wits and a wit among Lords—an epigram which begat a 
very numerous progeny, notably the comment upon Lord 
Brougham, that the politicians believed he was a great lawyer, 
the lawyers that he was a great statesman. But of Professor 
Thomson it may be said, on the contrary, that while scientific 
workers regard him as a great scientist, writers regard him as 
a man of letters. All who read him know how well he writes, 
but not all of them know how high within the field of Natural 
History his authority stands in the world of European science. 
Would that we had more of the scientists who can write. They 
are very few. Einstein can, but he is a curious and notable 
exception, especially amongst mathematical physicists. 

There are two ways of writing about Natural History. The 
most usual consists of compiling a technica] treatise which 
appeals mainly, if not exclusively, to the serious student ; the 
other is to select topics of special interest and discuss them in 
the light of recent advances. Professor Thomson chooses the 
second method. He discusses the Age of the Earth, the Antlers 
of the stag, or the habits of bees or birds, in such a manner as 
to give the lay reader a real insight into the most modern dis- 
coveries and developments of biological science. Scientists of 


an older generation viewed animal behaviour through the 

detachment of a microscope: 

The interpretation very largely depended on the observer’ 
temperament. If he were generous and what William Jame 
calls ‘‘ tender-minded,” he read the man into the beast without 
hindrance ; but if the observer was ‘‘ tough-minded ” he set hig 
face sternly against anthropomorphism and reduced the anima] 
to the level of an automatic machine. 

Professor Thomson, on the other hand, regards his specimens ag 
animal personalities at various levels, as creatures with mentaj 
aspects, as agents that endeavour after well-being and share ip 
their own future evolution. 

In other words, he has for the animals which he describes a rea] 
sympathy which is yet not anthropomorphic. His appeal for 
comprehensive ‘“‘ New Natural History ’’—of necessity includi 
botany and geology—continues throughout the book, although 
there is no very definite scheme of construction. The basis 
of most of the chapters were articles that have appeared in 
Tue New STATESMAN and other papers. 

Professor Thomson wanders pleasantly from ants to dancing 
mice, and then back to ants again. But whether he is writing 
about wasps or lapwings, it is the partnership system that he 
emphasises. ‘* One of the biggest trends of evolution has been 
in the direction of sociality—the combination or association of 
kindred creatures in various approaches to co-operative unity.” 
Many animals and plants, previously classed as parasitical, are 
in reality all members of a vast co-operative society. The Death 
Watch beetle would be quite incapable of digesting the pieces 
of wood he swallows, if it were not for the yeast plant which 
grows along his food canal. A similar partnership exists 
between gnats and a gas-producing fungus which lodges in their 
gullets and emits a poison which facilitates sucking by increasing 
the local blood pressure of the victim. 

In practically all cases where the colony system exists it has 
meant the improvementand further development of its members. 


The social milieu is one in which there is a good chance, to say 
the least, for the improvement of wits, the growth of kindliness, 
not to speak of the appearance of admirable achievements like the 
wasp’s nest, the honey-comb, the termitary and the beaver dam. 


But it is not every species that is capable of developing this 
communal spirit. Very slow breeding animals will not readily 
form societies. There must also be “* some fineness of brain in 
the direction both of wits and of sympathy.’ Green-flies are 
prolific enough bvt lack the brains; and certain methods of 
livelihood, like that of the spider, make communal! life impossible. 
“One dues not expect anglers to fish together in an eleven.” 
The social trend is thus not universal, but only general. The 
best example of sociality in the insect world is that of the ant. 
A description of an ant slave raid shows how finely developed 
concerted action can become. 


In the middle of summer a large band of reds leave their nest 
and search for a community of serviformica glebaria or some othet 
ant known from experience to be suitable. The expedition sets 
out in the morning and may last into the afternoon. It is carefully 
organised without any fuss or flurry. When a suitable nest 
found, the column of reds spreads out into a crescent or even 
circle, and the assault begins. The workers of the attacked colony 
rush out, each with a pupa or cocoon in its jaws, in the usual altruistic 
fashion of ants. But the cocoons are snatched away and there 
is soon a line of reds carrying the captives back to the red nest. 
The assault becomes keener, for the besiegers post guards at the 
gateway and prevent escape. They penetrate into the interior 
and steal pup from their very cradles. 


Although there is no attempt to capture adults, and the 
slaves have no knowledge of any conditions except those into 
which they are hatched, there are occasional revolts. 


When food is scarce and the weather very hot, the slaves some 
times mutiny. It gets on their nerves to be continually importuned 
for food by their militant mistresses, so a number of them combine 
to drag an Amazon to some distance from the nest; but the 
Amazon is so well armoured that it is difficult for a slave to do much 
harm. If a slave should become too refractory and troublesome 
the Amazon puts her big jaws round its head and mak’s siccar. 


In spite of their reputation as fearless fighters, these Amazon 
Ants are absolutely helpless without their servants. 


They cannot feed themselves and they cannot feed one —a 
Even in the presence of honey and other palatable food, they 
perish of hunger, for the feeding instinct is in abeyance. a 
have to be fed. But put a single worker-slave in the midst ei 
Amazons and she immediately supplies food in response to -o 
solicitations. Not only is active feeding in desuetude, but 
Amazons are unable to attend to the brood and they have lost 
art of building. 
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NEW READING 
COURSES FREE 


Six new volumes of the Britannica 
Home University will be given free 
with the Encyclopedia Britannica as 
long as this offer lasts. The subjects 
covered are the French Revolution, 
Money and Finance, History of 
Music, English Literature, Art 
Through the Ages, and Psychology. 


in the New Form, less than three months ago, 16,500 
sets have been sold throughout the world. Only half of the 
remaining 3,500 sets are available for the British Empire. 


It is evident, therefore, that the Britannica in the New Form is 
the most popular issue of this great work ever published. 


As you know, the Britannica is the greatest library of human 
knowledge ever compiled. The New Form includes the three latest 
volumes, which cover the history of the World War and its moment- 
ous consequences, and also a full narrative of the tremendous 
advances made in industry, art, science, invention, etc. 

This is the newest and latest edition, complete and unabridged. 
Line for line, word for word, illustration for illustration, it is 
identical with the Cambridge issue. 

These are the facts about the Britannica in the New Form and 
they explain its extraordinary success: 


Git we first announced the Encyclopedia Britannica 


1 Beautifully large and clear type, printed from the large type 
Cambridge plates. 


2 Saving of 43 per cent. as compared with the famous 
Cambridge issue. 


3 Handsome appearance of the books, and the firm opaque 
paper, very thin, yet durable and easy to turn. 


4 The beautiful bookcase in solid Jacobean oak—Free. 
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set of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
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Other works of reference will cost you more than the Britannica 
in the New Form. And the Britannica has been the standard of the 
world for 150 years. 

You will have the Britannica some day—probably you have always 
desired it. Why postpone the day? Especially since you can have 
one of these remaining sets sent to your home for a first payment of 
only £1 and the balance payable in small payments, extending over 
25 months. 

These terms are good as long as the present offer lasts. Remember, 
too, that the solid oak bookcase, especially made for this issue of the 
Britannica, is free with each set. 

Therefore, if you are at all interested in obtaining one of these sets 
of the Britannica i in the New Form at a saving of nearly one-half, 
do not delay. This is by far the lowest price at which we have ever 
been able to offer the newest and latest large page, large type 
Britannica. 


YOU MUST ACT PROMPTLY 
Do not delay if you are interested. Remember that there are but 
1,750 sets of this printing still available for this country. These will 
not last many days. 
If you want to make sure of one of these sets, fill in and post at 
once the reserve coupon below. 
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remaining sets at the 43 per cent. saving. 
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An important factor in the theory of conscious evolution is 
the voluntary change of colour by fish. Professor Thomson 
believes that not only is the coloration under the nervous 
control of the brain, ‘‘ the messages travelling for some distance 
down the spinal cord, then into the sympathetic system and 
thence to the skin,” it also depends upon the colour sense of 
the fish. ‘In ordinary cases adjustment to suit the colour of 
the ground does not take place in blind fishes.” 

As an example of insect intelligence, the ballooning feats of 
the little gossamer spider are amazing. Fora shower of gossamer 
is nothing but a fleet of spider aeronauts. 


On a fine autumn morning when there is a slight breeze, several 
kinds of small spiders mount on posts and palings and tall herbage, 
and standing with their heads to the wind emit from their 
spinnerets a number of threads of gossamer. 

When the threads paid out become long enough the wind grips 
them,: and when the tug is strong enough the tip-toeing spider 
lets go. It is borne on the wings of the wind, supported by its 
silken parachutes, from one parish to another, from a crowded 
area to a place with more elbow room. . . . There is often con- 
siderable subtlety in the ballooning. If the wind falls, the floating 
spider can pay out more silk, just as the sailor can unfurl more 
sails. If the wind rises the spider can coil in part of its thread, 
just as a sailor can take in a reef in a ship’s sail. 

Other of Professor Thomson’s animals are of a more exotic 
nature. There is the strange stone-deaf dancing mouse that 
almost from birth appears to suffer from a virulent variety of 
St. Vitus’s dance. The account of beetles and bugs in partner- 
ship is very curious. Chapters upon “ Man’s place in nature ” 
and the evolution of the human hand, as well as the “‘ Age of 
the Earth,” are also included in this most comprehensive 
** Natural History Book.” 

Professor Thomson shows his literary skill not only in the 
charm of his writing but in the way in which he manages to 
introduce the necessary scientific details without holding up the 
narrative in the least. His descriptions of insect life are par- 
ticularly good. The book has a capital index. We hope it will 
have the wide circulation it undoubtedly deserves, for here is 
true “ popular education” in its very best and most attractive 
form. 


SALLUST AND HEYWOOD 


Sallust: The Conspiracy of Catiline and the War of Jugurtha. 
Translated into English by Tuomas Heywoop. With an 
Introduction by CHarLEs WuarBLEy. Constable. 25s. 


The Tudor Translations, which have included some important 
and valuable works, such as Hoby’s Courtier with an introduction 
by the late Sir Walter Raleigh, have now entered upon a second 
series, of which this is the first volume. 

Sallust was a Roman of the governing class who, like several 
others of his rank and time, threw in his lot with the democratic 
party, and after its victory under the leadership of Julius Cesar, 
enriched himself in the time-honoured Republican fashion at 
the expense of the province he was sent out to govern, retiring 
immediately afterwards to indulge a hobby for the writing of 
historical literature. The present translation of his two surviving 
monographs was made in 1608, half a century after the earliest 
English rendering, by an industrious Elizabethan actor-drama- 
tist. It is now supplied with an introduction from the pen of a 
modern man-of-letters who is not notorious for democratic 
sympathies. Yet one rises from a consideration of it with the 
impression, slight, perhaps, but quite unexpected, that between 
three writers so widely separated, not merely by time, but in 
experience of action and choice of literature, there exists never- 
theless one point of contact. This shows itself chiefly in a 
naive simplicity of outlook and expression, tending to blameless 
utterances of moral, patriotic, or loyal sentiment, and here and 
there lapsing variously into the jejune, the homely, or the falsetto. 
Subtlety there is no more than profundity ; but all is readable. 
Referring to a couple of scenes in Heywood of characteristically 
theatrical quixotism, Mr. Whibley there recognises “ the lofty 
sense of honour which should animate our countrymen.” 
No thank you; the sense of honour which should animate our 
countrymen is concerned with matters which are incomparably 
more serious. Heywood, again, glorifies Elizabeth ; a Saba for 
her wisdom, an Amalasuntha for her temperance, and much 
more ; “the voice of eulogy can speak no louder than this ” ; 
quite true, it could not. Heywood dilates on the high moral 
character of actors ; how loyal of him. He was defending his 
own profession. That the most exemplary sentiments are not 
inevitably to be taken at their face value is a truth which also 
escaped Sallust. Tradition ascribes to him a dissolute youth, 





a 


and he was expelled from the Senate for immorality. Early in 
his Catiline he alludes to such charges, and sets forth the try 
account of the whole matter. In his youth he had had politica 
ambitions, but what a world did he find! Instead of mod 
incorruptibility and honour, all was shamelessness, bri 
and rapacity. He himself was a complete stranger to all such 
practices ; but the envy and obloquy which fell deservedly upon 
all contemporary politicians, also descended, alas, though for 
this once quite unjustly, upon himself. 

Sallust, however, we happen to know—or have strong reason 
to suspect—was no better than many a Roman notable of his 
unscrupulous age. But this unconvincingness of admirable 
sentiment is a matter of style, not of character. Heywood, 
certainly, seems to have been a decent fellow, and we feel that 
Mr. Whibley’s pleasant and sympathetic sketch only a little 
overrates the man and his somewhat pedestrian writings. Open 
this translation anywhere, and the quaint and picturesque and 
robust English, familiar to all readers of Elizabethan work in 
this kind, delight you; but it is difficult to imagine anyone other 
than a professed Elizabethanist choosing to take his Sallust 
wholesale in this form, when there are at least two present-day 
translations not only more accurate, as was inevitable, but much 
nearer to the original in style; for Sallust is a very plain writer, 
This is a book for students of English literature and for lovers 
of the antique. 

History to the ancients was not a science but a branch of 
literature. Thucydides alone united this conception with the 
modern insistence upon truth to facts; and among Roman 
historians the only one who undertook preliminary research in 
anything like a scientific spirit was the professed imitator of 
Thucydides. But to say that Sallust ‘“‘ thought no labour exces- 
sive” in gathering his materials is to resemble Sallust in the 
too facile use of a sweeping phrase. For him, too, the purpose 
of history was rhetorical, moral and political. His dating is 
always vague, and in one case seriously out. His impartiality 
is essentially that of the dramatic narrator ; it has been admirably 
observed by Dimsdale that “* inthe juxtaposition of contradictory 
characteristics ” in the same individual, his psychology is in- 
fluenced by the desire for rhetorical effect. By suppressio veri 
he contrives to be conspicuously unfair to Cicero. Both his 
monographs are unmistakably tendencious. Their merits are 
mainly literary; vivid and energetic characterisation, graphic 
and rapid narrative, and a terseness of expression which, it must 
be added, would be more effective if the thought were less 
commonplace. Heywood’s version does not as a rule bring out 
the terseness ; he translates, as Mr. Whibley says, “after the 
manner of his time, nonchalantly’’; but this gives him one 
advantage; his expansive diction saves him from the somewhat 
tedious snip-snap of those bare antitheses and staccato phrases 
of which his author is so fond. But if it comes to concluding 
with a quotation, we find more interesting matter in Mr. Whibley’s 
introduction. ‘*‘Heywood received a poor £6 for A Woman 
Killed with Kindness, and the paltriness of the sum is emphasised 
by the entry in Henslowe’s Diary, on the 5th of February, 
1602, that there was paid . . . . ‘ for a womones goune of black 
velvett for the play of a woman kylled with kyndnes the some 
of £6, 13.’” 


A THRENODY IN REGENT STREET 


Good and Bad Manners in Architecture. By A. TrysTan EDWARDS. 
London: Philip Allan Co. 6s. 


That little kitchen, lined with crockery and a placard inviting 
us to smash the happy home, has become a necessary part 
of any Fair which pretends to cater seriously for the profoundest 
instincts of domestic or imperial Man. Schadenfreude: how 
can any constructive plan hope to compete with the pure gust 
of ruin? What did the League of Nations do to save Regent 
Street ? 

If you are honest, you will not deny that you have had 
moments of exaltation at the spectacle of something so supremely 
stupid done with such riotous efficiency. There has beet 
extraordinary beauty in the fall of London’s most lovely street. 
Scenes have been enacted that Piranesi could hardly have 
bettered. Amid tottering cliffs microscopic figures have scaled 
infinite ladders leading nowhere in particular. At night the 
moon, between scudding clouds, has illumined pits darker 
than Dante could describe: gigantic cranes, powdered gold, 
peeling wall-paper .. . 3 

In London we achieve supreme effects like this only by accident. 
The momentary sublimity has already vanished ; it is gone I 
the old street. In a few weeks we shall ride on buses one 
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From BELL’S LIST 


PEPYS DIARY. India Paper Edition. Containing 
Wheatley’s full copyright text of the immortal Diary, which 
has been well described as “one of the great lucky-bags of 
literature.” Wheatley’s short Life of Pepys and a compre- 
hensive index to the Diary are also included. The Daily 
Telegraph says that it is “an edition which every lover of 
Pepys will covet.” Complete in 3 small 8vo volumes. 
Price 42s. per set. G. Bell & Sons, Lid. 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 


A uniform edition of the famous Barsetshire cycle, which in- 
cludes “ The Warden,” “ Barchester Towers,” “ Dr. Thorne,” 
“Framley Parsonage,” “The Small House at Allington,” and 
“The Last Chronicle of Barset.” In 8 small 8vo volumes. 
Price 21s. net per set. G. Bell & Sons, Lid. 


CHATS ON SCIENCE. By Professor E. E. 
SLOSSON. Eighty talks by the author of “Creative 
Chemistry ” (of which over 100,000 have been sold) on many 
fascinating aspects of the world of science—among them, of 
course, the latest discoveries, relativity and atomic structure. 
Price 6s. net. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 

















SANCTUARIES FOR BIRDS AND HOW 
TO MAKE THEM. 3, u. J. MASSINGHAM, 


author of “ Untrodden Ways.” Illustrated. Price 5s. net. 
G. Bell & Sons, Lid. 





NIGHTCAPS. sy E. B. OSBORN, in which “The 
Gentle Art of Reading in Bed” is explained and illustrated. 
The Morning Post says that “One cannot imagine a better 
book. Everything in it is worth while.” Small Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. G. Bell & Sons, Lid. 


EUROPE SINCE 1815. py Professor C. D. 
HAZEN. A new and revised edition, with considerable 
additions, and 15 Maps in Colour. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 








CHESS BOOKS 


“Messrs. Bell hold a foremost place as publishers of Chess 
Books.” —New Statesman. 

Among their publications are books by :— 
Capablanca. Chess Fundamentals. 10s. 6d. net. 
Reti. Modern Ideas in Chess. 7s. 6d. met. 
Znosko-Borovsky. The Middle Game in Chess. 10s. 6d. net. 
Lasker. Chess Strategy. 7s. 6d. net. 

Detailed Chess List, with specimen pages, post free. 





The most useful Book in Print to-day 


is “ Webster,” the famous Encyclopedic Dictionary 
which epitomizes in one convenient volume the 
present knowledge of mankind from A to Z. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


is by general consent the most reliable source of 
information in the language, and has been well 
described as “a library in itself.” 
2,700 pages ; 6,000 illustrations ; 442,000 entries. 
Price from 65s. net. 
Write to-day for the fascinating illustrated Pro- 
Spectus, which will be sent post free on request. 
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Now Ready An Outspoken Book 


THEY MAKE A DESERT 


By FRANCESCO NITTI, Ex-Premier of Italy 


A ruthless exposure of the evil consequences of the so-called 

Peace arising out of the imperialistic designs of France 

uuder the Poincaré régime. Translated by F. BRITTAIN 
{| DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET POST FREE 


Brilliant Essays 
By “ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH” 


MANY FURROWS 


A New Book of Essays by the author of “ Windfalls,” “ Leaves in the 
Wind,” “ Pebbles on the Shore,” etc. Illustrated by Crive Garpiwer. 


“ There is no living writer who has so keen an eye for the 
little commonplaces of life and the meaning that lurks in 
them.”—Daily News. 

“A beautiful book to read and to handle.”—Graphic. 


F’cap 8vo. 6s. net, 


PROF. SAINTSBURY'’S 


COLLECTED ESSAYS AND PAPERS 
(1875—1920) 


Vol. 4—French Literature (Baudelaire to Anatole France) 
Demy S8vo, 10s, 6d. net. Complete Edition—4 Vols.—42s. net. 


“Tt is almost impertinent to praise the knowledge, the 
critical power, the erudite authority, the love of France, 
shown in those essays.”—Morning Post. 


Books by C. G. D. Roberts 
BABES OF THE WILD 


Illustrated by Warwick Reynoips 


“His very name stands surely for everything dear to the wild- 
nature student.”—Beookman. 
Large Crown 8vo. 65. net. 
: same author—“ The Forge in the Forest,” 4s. 64d, net; 
= vers in a 4s, 6d. net; “ Wisdom of the Wilderness” 
(Illus.), 6s. net; “ They That Walk in the Wild” (Illus.), 6s. net; 
“In the Morning of Time” (lIllus.), 6s. net. 


A New Illustrated Edition 
THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS 


Containing many interesting photogravure portraits and several original 
drawings by ayor Benton Friercuer. A valuable contribution to 
Pepysian literature. 

“Two attractive and well-illustrated volumes.”—Daily News. 
2 Volumes. 15s. net. Large Cr. 8vo. 

7 Ulustrated Prospectus Post Free 


Poetry 
SIR HENRY NEWBOLT 


AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND POETRY (14th-19th 
CENTURIES). 


“In these thousand pages there is store for the leisure hours of a 
lifetime.” —Morning Post. The preference of one of the finest 
critics of the day.”—Clasgow Herald. 

Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Notes and Indices, 2s. 6d, net. 


Edward Garnett's 


ANTHOLOGY OF 
W. H. HUDSON’S WORKS 


“To dip into this Anthology is to commune with a mind of rare 
originality and imagination.”—Sundeay Times. 
Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Birps in Town ano VILLAGE” and “ Deap Man’s Prack” have now 
been added to the popular 6s. edition of W. H. Hupson’s works. 
{ Full list of 12 volumes post free. 


New Revised Edition 
BLAKE’S VISION OF THE BOOK OF JOB 


With Reproductions of the Iilustrations. A Study by JOSEPH 
WICKSTEED, M.A. 
Square Demy 8vo. TOs. net. 


By Charles Gardner 
WILLIAM BLAKE—THE MAN 


With 12 Reproductions from Original Drawings 
Foolscap 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 














XMAS BOOKLET POST FREE 
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more between continuous walls, new, ill-proportioned, imbecile, 
morose. A few more years, and the stone walls wil] have 
become black; the quiet rhythms of the painted stucco, the 
width, the light, the leisure of old Regent Street will be merged 
in limbo with the gardens of Vauxhall. 

Mr. Trystan Edwards accosted a workman engaged in the 
smashing operations. ‘It’s a shame,” observed the artist of 
destruction, “* to pull down these old buildings.” I congratulate 
Mr. Edwards. The scraps of conversation I have picked up 
have all been of an opposite tenor. Eavesdropping from the 
eaves of omnibuses I hear nothing but expressions of delight 
at Messrs. Liberty’s quaintness, and of sympathy with the 
costly pride of the other Messrs. It is voted a very fine street. 

And yet what strikes one in these scraps of conversation is 
the docility of the speakers. They are so anxious to be pleased, 
so ready to accommodate their likings. But until some other 
criterion, equally intelligible, be supplied, it is natural that 
the public should enjoy the Symbols of Prosperity. 

Mr. Trystan Edwards has gallantly attempted, in his book 
on “ Good and Bad Manners in Architecture ” to explain what 
the art of architecture is really about. Buildings behave. 
He begs the passer-by to watch them, so to say, at it ; to note 
how each architectural feature is doing something not necessarily 
in the construction, but inevitably in the design; pushing or 
scrambling ; composing its differences with others, or refusing 
to be on speaking terms with them ; knowing or not knowing 
its own mind ; and this not in a vague and general way, but 
by a perfectly traceable and teachable code. One cannot 
insist on charm and genius, but manners at least can be taught ; 
and Mr. Edwards does it. 

This idea, which sounds rather slight and fanciful, is in fact 
capable of infinite development : it leads much further into the 
heart of the subject than do the ordinary will o’ the wisps of 
criticism about materials and construction, and it is more 
widely intelligible. Professors will never agree about moral] 
philosophy, but ordinary people do reach a broad understanding 
about behaviour: they know a bounder when they meet one. 
Mr. Edwards firmly holds that the civility or incivility of build- 
ings is just as obvious ; and that the man in the street could, 
with a little attention, be as good a judge of a building that 
bulges indecently, that rudely dwarfs him or confuses him by 
an uncertainty of design, as he is of a fellow citizen who treads 
on his toe and cannot go right or left. In all this he is much 
more of the school of Ruskin than he appears to realise ; and in 
that respect he is right ; for Ruskin, though his views of humanity 
were a trifle warped, was still a humanist. He perceived that 
buildings were to be judged not by a mechanical or academic 
standard, but by their expression of us and their effect on us: 
Only he set out to teach goodness instead of manners, and, 
as usually happens in such cases, the effect was disastrous. 

These things were better understood when Nash built Regent 
Street. Since then the behaviour of buildings has become 
very riotous and odd. And they seem so sure of themselves 
and so rich, that plain men hesitate to criticise them. To these 
doubters Mr. Edwards’ Manual of Etiquette may be confidently 
recommended. It is packed with architectural] common sense. 
It is written plainly ; it shows, and usually carries, conviction. 
And it contains, perhaps, the best tribute yet written to the 
lost street, which more than any other in London embodied 
the architecture of humanism. 


ESSAYS 


The Peal of Bells. By Rosert Lynn (“Y. Y.”’). Methuen. 6s. 

On An English Screen. By James AGaTe. The Bodley Head. 6s. 

Mr. Punt of Chelsea. By Horace Hurcuinson. Murray. 
8s. ‘6d. 

Self-revelation is the end achieved by every essayist, whether 
he pursue it consciously, or reach it through unselfconscious 
absorption in his theme. Essays, so-called, which hide the 
author in the subject are either fiction or philosophical treatises, 
according to their kind, and not essays proper, though they are 
often bound into volumes with the real thing, and a bad essayist 
will sometimes waste his time and ours in attempts to escape 
from himself. 

Mr. Robert Lynd is not this kind of writer. He has the wit to 
conceal how far he, as a man, is made subject to vanity by means 
of an assumption of ingenuous self-absorption which is one of his 
most engaging antics. ‘“‘ Knowing myself intimately,” he 


confesses, ‘‘ I am able to take a more sympathetic view of myself 
than other people can be expected to take, and I can forgive 
myself for shortcomings that in anybody else would distress me.” 





And, having made this patently spurious admission he proceeds 
to chastise all gossips and scandalmongers by forgiving himsey 
at great length for their most heinous fault. 

But when, in the excitement his theme has begotten, ly 
forgets to conceal himself behind this affected egoism, then he 
lays himself open to our curiosity and most commands oy 
admiration. Hear him discourse of childhood, whether he is 
remembering his own earliest adventures, or noting the 
wisdom of latter-day infants. He possesses almost to perfection 
the gift of imaginative memory, so that to this day he stij 
feels the ache of disappointment that gnawed his mind on the 
day when he discovered that there was no such thing as the 
“* creecher—a little crawling insect’? which an evil elocution had 
made for his inward eye to see, but only the “‘ creature—a word] 
could have spelt, so to speak, in my sleep.”” And this gift enriches 
him by the addition of a share of the experience of every child 
who comes his way. There is the little boy who, when asked, 
““Do you know what day this is?” instead of answering, 
“The General Election,” said: ‘ Granny’s Chauffeur’s birth. 
day,” and who in that one reply takes Mr. Lynd and us with 
him back to all those miraculous birthdays which “ brightened 
the world as if a second sun had risen”; there is that other 
little boy who didn’t care what word the Charade was to represent 
so long as he might have the part of parts, “* Shall I be the old 
mad woman lying in her bed, and give a fearful scream?” 

Mr. Lynd heard that little boy’s request and felt it might 
well have been his own; but he has not kept it to tell as a sterile 
anecdote : like all the children’s sayings with which his Essays 
are so richly gemmed, it is the fruitful core of the page on which 
it is set; Mr. Lynd, it seems, gets his happiest inspiration from 
children. Mr. Lynd, we conclude in our haste, has the heart ofa 
child. And then we turn a page, the page after the one on which 
a little girl has whispered, “An electric fruit dish” when asked 
to choose her ,»wn Christmas present, and we find a passage 
which might have strayed from Hydriotaphia: 


Things are important to you only in so far as you imagine them 
important, and the very house in which you live so happily and 
with such a sense of permanence is only a temporary toy which, 
in comparison even with so temporary a thing as the sun, is hardly 
more substantial or more lasting than a shadow. You, no more 
than I, have found the key to what is permanent but live seriously 
in a world of playthings.” 


Mr. Lynd is a literary artist, who has the courage of his vocation, 
and coins words when he wants them, such as “ plagose,” to 
describe a schoolmaster with a cane, and he is a philosopher, too, 
He is also a splitter of moral hairs. ‘“ If you have been lent s 
cottage have you the right to feed the mice?” is one of the 
problems he asks. and argues Now and again he detaches 
himself and ceases to be the essayist or participant, and becomes 
the recorder, almost the novelist of his theme. There is in this 
book one sketch, The Street Preacher, which is a perfect thing of 
its kind, and which, even were the other essays in A Peal of Bells 
less enchanting than they are, would make the little volume 8 
thing to have and behold for good. 

Mr. James Agate is, by profession, a critic and a novelist, 
and the essay proper is not his real affair. In the collection 
called On an English Screen, he has gathered together a series of 
articles on Cricket, on Horses, on Boxing, on Film-scenarios, 
on “R. L. S.,”” on Mrs. Amanda Ross, on Sunday concerts; with 
one delicately told adventure into those debatable regions of 
which even those of us who can visit them at times are never 
really sure. These make amusing reading, but the’ sum of his 
book is not the self-revealing portrait picture of the author's mind 
which is left when a book of essays is read through, but the 
deliberate portrait of the writer by himself which the true 
essayist never intends to draw. 

Mr. Agate’s Mr. Agate is a bluff and hearty fellow who shoots ia 
Norfolk, tramps in Provence, golfs in Scotland, lets Joe Beckett 
use his private telephone, adores detective stories, and now and 
again looks in on a theatrical performance, or finishes a book he 
has, by the merest chance, been trying to write. The picture is 
an amusing one, but it is not so illuminating nor so good of its 
kind as that other portrait which emerges from those periodi¢ 
volumes in which Mr. Agate collects his dramatic criticism. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s little book is not at first sight a book of 
essays at all. It presents Mr. Punt, the Chelsea bird-fancier and 
philosopher in a series of conversations some of which have 4 
discernible plot. Mr. Punt’s language is racy: “ Give any maa 
as ever I ‘eard talk the letter B, °e would, and swear ‘im to® 
finish,” he says of a fine parrot he has sold. His manners are his 
own. ‘“ Well, ‘ow’s the temper, old man?” is his reopening 
of relations with a friend who has a grievance against him. 
But, in spite of drama and dialogue, Mr. Punt of Chelsea is not 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


This is the announcement of the first few volumes of one of 
the greatest historical publishing ventures ever undertaken. 
The series (which will eventually comprise some 200 volumes) 
will form a complete Library of Social Evolution, carefully 
planned as regards subjects and periods. Full Prospectus on 
application. Royal 8vo, occasionally illustrated; prices as below. 


THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY 
By Epmonp Perrier, late Hon. Director of the Natural 
History Museum of France. 
An account of the remotest ages of the earth, the primitive 
forms of life, and the peopling of sea, land, and abyss, 
showing the link between man and nature, and how man 
broke away. With 4 maps. (15s. met 


PREHISTORIC MAN 


By Jacques pe Morcan, late Director of Antiquities 
in Egypt. 
Carries on the story of mankind from where The Earth 
Before History \eft it, showing man’s development in 
practice, the use of his hand and the making of tools. An 
account of his Industries, Daily Life, Arts, Religion, and 
Communications. With 190 illustrations and maps. 
[12s. 6d. net 


LANGUAGE: A Linguistic Introduction to 
History 
By Professor J. VENDRYES. 

Carries on the story of mankind from where The Earth 
Before History \eft it, showing man’s development in 
thinking—the use of language. An account of Sounds, 
Word-Material, Grammar, Structure of Language, and the 
Origin and Development of Writing. [About 12s. 6d. net 





SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. Rivers, LLD., F.R.S. 
Preface by Professor G. Extior SmirH. A companion 
volume to Prehistoric Man, devoted chiefly to the social 
structure of early man. An Account of the Family, Clan, 
Marriage, Kinship, Property, Secret Societies, Government, 
etc., in primitive times, (10s. 6d. net 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC 
By Dr. C. E. Fox. 


Preface by Prof. G. Evtior Smrrn. The first volume in 
the section devoted to Historical Ethnology. An account 
of the customs of the natives of San Cristoval, Solomon 
Islands, where the practice and ideas of ancient civiliza- 
tion have been marvellously preserved. It is considered 
to be one of the best pieces of ethnological field-work ever 
accomplished. With 54 illustrations. [18s. net 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY: From Tertullian to 
Origen 

By Professor P. pe LABRIOLLE. 
Foreword by CarpinaL Gasquet. The first volume in the 
section devoted to the Origins of Christianity, dealing with 
Latin-Christian history and literature. “An excellent 


translation of this important and scholarly work.”—Fro-a 
the Foreword. [25s. met 


KEGAN PAUL 


BROADWAY HOUSE: 68-74 CARTER LANE, LONDON. 
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STEVENSON 
A Critical Biography 
by J. A. Steuart 


“THERE is no reason why it 
should have been published, 
except for the suggestion that 
it recalls some unsavoury 
details in Stevenson’s life.”— 
A. Bain Irvine in “ CASSELL’s 
WEEKLY” 


“THE accumulative effect of 
Mr. Steuart’s book is such 
that Stevenson surely can 
never again be misjudged. 
The display of facts here— 
result of untiring devotion— 
is masterly . A work 
which compels admiration.” 
—Richard Church in the 
“ SPECTATOR.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 
TWO VOLS. COMPLETE 325. NET 


Sampson Low 








Some Press Opinions of 


Innocent Desires 


by 
E. L. GRANT WATSON 


a 


‘ALTOGETHER this is one of the 

best volumes of short stories which 

have appeared this year. Weekly 
Westminster. 


‘vivip and vigorous narratives of 

Australian life. Mr. Grant Watson 

has the eye of the trained observer.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 


‘A notable collection of stories, 
original in content and strong in 
craft.’ Outlook. 


‘A notable collection.’ Odserver. 


a 


Published at 7s. 6d. net by 


JONATHAN CAPE LTD., ELEVEN GOWER STREET 
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a novel. Under the narrative, not really hidden by the fallen 
aspirates, Mr. Hutchinson is developing his own philosophy, 
and by virtue of the self-revelation concealed behind the genial 
portrait of his friend, proves himself an essayist after all. 


ALL ROADS—? 


Roman Converts. By Arnotp Lunn. Chapman and Hall. 
12s. 6d. 

It may have been true once, but certainly it is some time 
since it could be said with truth that “ all roads lead to Rome.”’ 
There are, of course, roads which travellers take with less 
chance of a desirable goal. No need to mention them, for all 
of us know the dangers and the difficulties which beset a world 
that has more avenues of knowledge than it can cope with, 
more diseases than it can safely accommodate, and so many 
doctors that death, which has for so long been the ultimate, 
becomes also the pleasantest, of prospects. Still there are still 
roads to Rome; and Mr. Arnold Lunn, who is a mountaineer, 
an Harrovian and an amateur theologian, is puzzled, angry and 
distressed because people still take them. He simply cannot 
understand it. Here, he says in effect, are Newman, Manning, 
Tyrrell, Chesterton and Ronald Knox; they have all taken 
the road. They seem to like it. They are all, in their different 
ways, men of intelligence. They cannot possibly believe all 
that the ordinary Roman does—and yet there they are— 
Papists, Roman Catholics. Why is it? He has written these 
five critical-biographica] essays ‘‘in the hope that the reader 
may succeed where I have failed, and may find some satis- 
factory explanation for the fact that a Church, committed to 
beliefs which seem untenable, still continues to win converts 
from men not inferior in genius and in acuteness of thought 
to the heretics who remain outside her fold.” 

His hope is likely to remain a hope. It is a ticklish business 
analysing other men’s motives. But we can suggest one or 
two reasons why Mr. Lunn has failed. To begin with, he 
assumes that a man’s faith is primarily a matter of intellectual 
conviction. Of course it is nothing of the sort. Faith is a 
concern, peculiarly, of the whole man. It is, in this respect, 
like marriage. What man has not been surprised at the women 
whom his friends marry? A woman whose claims to beauty, 
wit and intelligence seem to be untenable will captivate a 
little crowd of men not inferior in genius or acuteness of thought 
to the insensitive idiot who remains unmoved by her fascination. 
And one of the crowd marries her. It is notorious that when a 
man marries he may even learn to admire, to like the qualities 
in his wife which seem most intolerable to the uninfatuated 
bachelor friend—even more intolerable to the friend who 
marries her so different sister. So Newman rejoices in the 
ecclesiastical miracles of the Roman Church, miracles which 
are nauseating to the agnostic bachelor, and even more dis- 
gusting to the man who has married the less exacting sister, 
the Anglican Communion, and believes that St. Peter’s power 
to work miracles ceased when, as recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the shadow of St. Peter healed the sick lying by 
the roadside. 

Then there are quite a number of people in the world who 
believe that you may grossly exaggerate the importance of 
strict, scientific truth. Surely Mr. Arnold Lunn must have 
met them? There are quite a number in Fleet Street. There 
are still more in the offices of all political parties. When a 
paper, which is in general support of one party, suddenly 
prefers the claims of truth to the claims of party, what an 
outcry there is! Or again, when nations go to war, who so 
unpopular as the man who, though it injures the national 
cause, speaks the truth? The truth becomes a legal offence. 
Well, men with these opinions are drawn to the Church of 
Rome. It is the largest, the most impressive, the least com- 
promising of the organised Christian Churches. It has flaws ; 
but then, what institution has not? An agnostic republican, 
convinced of the general reasonableness of the government of 
this country, would not be likely to refrain from getting his 
naturalisation papers because there is still a monarchy and a 
national religion. So a man convinced of the truth of the 
Catholic position would hardly be likely to refrain from sub- 
mitting to Rome because Neapolitan working-men have odd 
devotional customs or because Rome still claims the right 
(according to Mr. Lunn) to persecute for opinion. After all, 
the Governments of the U.S.A., of the Soviet Republics of 
Russia, of Italy and Great Britain all claim the right to persecute 
for opinion, and have exercised the right more recently than 
has the Roman Curia. 

So Mr. Lunn’s problem is insoluble ; but we are glad he has 





—, 


stated it, for he has written a most entertaining book. The 
essay on Manning is a particularly brilliant attack 
Mr. Strachey’s brilliant depreciation, and should do much to 
rehabilitate the wonderful old man in the eyes of those who 
have no time to refer to the original documents. The Newman 
essay is not so good; while with Tyrrell’s philosophic position 
Mr. Lunn can hardly cope. With the essay on Ronald Knox 
he reaches a height of witty and brilliant criticism which js 
worthy of the subject. To Mr. Chesterton he is scarcely fair; 
and trusts too much, in the rebutting of the Merrie England 
** slogan,”’ to Mr. Coulton, an amazing collector of facts but g 
very biased historian. He would, perhaps, have given the out. 
sider a better idea of the neo-Catholic movement in England 
had he included Monsignor Hugh Benson rather than Tyrrell, 
whose conversion to Roman Catholicism and entry into the 
Society of Jesus were so hurried as to give the impression of 
conscription rather than conviction. And to make his account 
complete he should have added the portrait of one born Papist; 
for there can be no question that men of intelligence, who ee 
no special historical training and no great theological learning, 
often think quite simply, “ Well, if Acton and Duchesne and 
von Hiigel are Roman Catholics, the Roman Church is good 
enough for me.” 


A LIVELY ANCESTRESS 


The Receipt Book of Elizabeth Raper, and a Portion of her Cipher 
Journal. Edited by her great-grandson, the late Barmiz 
GRANT, with a portrait and decorations by DUNCAN Grant, 
The Nonesuch Press. 12s. 6d. 


Of late we have had some notable and hitherto unknown 
writing of the eighteenth century, and there is one feature about 
it of which we may be certain. It does not include any of the 
illiterate twaddle frequently sent to newspaper offices to-day 
with hopes of insertion. Only a few amateurs wrote in the days 
of the Georges, and they all wrote good sense. The rage for 
scribbling had not arrived. We do not wish to disable the 
merits of the gentleman who is, as Tiberius remarked of Curtius 
Rufus, ex se natus—“ his own ancestor”; but it is pleasant to 
discover an ancestor writing down in a hand which is by modern 
standards unusually clear his thoughts about his own life. An 
ancestress who is humorous, fond of a lark, and frankly communi- 
cative in a cipher diary is a still more engaging find, and we are 
glad that the editor was able before he died to make this record, 
which has been decorated by his son, Mr. Duncan Grant. 

The book is published in a limited edition by the Nonesuch 
Press, and the diary is something special, a gem in its way. 
The memories it enshrines, fragrant with a touch of the flagrant, 
might well be laid up in lavender, with some red rose leaves to 
signify the touch of vanished kisses. This great-grandmother 
was hampered, we learn, by a stormy temper, and “an undecided 
complexion”; but she must have always been dangerous, as 
she had both cleverness and charm. She passes from one 
admirer to another, and is singularly candid about her and their 
behaviour. If she had been less humorous, her heart might have 
been broken; but she survived more than one disappointment, 
and was satisfactorily married to Dr. Grant. For the quaintness 
of his people and hers see that capital book, the Memoirs of 4 
Highland Lady. He was not at first well off, but she had an 
admirable uncle who for some time provided yearly a piece of 
plate and £100, while her father added a guinea a day for house- 
hold expenses. Such thoughtful relatives are rare; attention 8 
apt to be unremitting. 

Elizabeth’s first lover was a sea Captain, who made her suffer 
a good deal. When she heard of his marriage to another, she 
notes: 

Thought I should have died, cried heartily, damned him as 
heartily, and walked about loose with neither life nor soul. 


With another lover, nicknamed “ Liver,” she had “ discourse 
which might have produced something more, when Jack came to 
us; wished him hanged with all my soul.” She was, like 
Rosalind, of a “‘coming-on disposition,” brimful of life, notable 
in household duties, and, as she herself says, ‘** vastly agreeable. 
We wish that the diary was longer, but perhaps it is too candid 
for the present age. : ? 

The recipes at the end are guaranteed as first-rate. We notice 
in them a prodigality worthy of Mrs. Beeton. A “Pound Cake 
requires 10 eggs, ‘‘ Bread and Butter Pudden” a pint and a 
of thick cream, and “Lemonade” a full wine glass of brandy. 
An “Important Receipt” declares that a man in Oliver Street, 
New York, was “ seized with very alarming symptoms 
imprudently drinking cold water,” and was brought round py 
mixture of camphor and brandy. Prohibitionists, please note. 
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am CAMBRIDGE =, 
MEN 


in every land should own 


“THE GRANTA” 


AND ITS 
CONTRIBUTORS 


1889—1914 





















A selection of the work of Cambridge 

writers, many now famous men, who in 

their undergraduate days wrote prose 
and verse. 


Edited with a long introduction by 
F. A. RICE, and with a preface by 
A. A. MILNE 


Manchester Guardian: “Few books have given one 
more genuine pleasure than this.... Though, doubt- 
less, hundreds of old Cambridge men will treasure Mr. 
Rice’s book, it will appeal to a much wider circle. .. . 
Mr. Rice has used his own judgment, and has done it 
well. The book is just what it purports to be... and 
it has a permanent interest.” 


Observer: “An exceedingly handsome volume... . 
Mr. Rice has done his work of selection admirably.” 


LANA 


Many illustrations 


31/6 net 


CONSTABLE : LONDON jill. 





JUST PUBLISHED 





LEVEL CROSSINGS 


By 
COLERIDGE KENNARD 


7/6 


London 
GRANT RICHARDS LTD. 
St. Martin’s Street 
W.C. 2, 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


JIM DAVIS 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


The first illustrated edition of this book is now ready. On its 
publication it was spoken of as an instance of the breaking down 
of the tradition of consigning the story of adventure to the 
library of the boy. Mr. Masefield’s “ Jim Davis” was described 
and accepted as a literary accomplishment. The illustrations in 
colour are by MEAD SCHAEFFER. 6tin.by9in. Boxed, 15/- net 


THE BOYS OF 
WILDCAT RANCH 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
Coloured Jacket. Cloth. 6/- net 


DRAGONS AT HOME 


By C. H. MURRAY CHAPMAN. 


With an introduction by SIR E. RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. Illustrated by drawings based upon the author’s own 
originals, Cloth. 5/- net 


POPULAR ANNUALS 


CHATTERBOX 57th year of issue 
7/6 net and 5/- net 
EVERYDAY 52nd year of issue 
7/6 net and 5/- net 

THE PRIZE 61st year of issue 
; 3/- net and 2/6 net 
‘There is no manner of doubt that these Annual volumes of 
Monthly Magazines contain greater quantity and variety of 


reading matter (to say nothing of a lavish number of illustra- 
tions) than their more modern competitors.”—Daily Telegraph. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
& 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 


























WATTS & CO. 


The Folklore of Fairy-Tale. 
By PAS YEARSLEY. 256 pp., demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Not the least enthralling part of the fascinating study of Folk- 
lore lies in its application to Folk-lore and Fairy-story. The object 
of this book is to furnish a popular account for the general reader. 


Churches, Religion, and Progress. 
By G. M. IRVINE. 224 pp., crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The ambition of the author of this able treatise is to contribute 
towards the emancipation of religion from the iron rule of ortho- 
doxy, and to help in raising it to the position of a recognised factor 
in the whole of human progress. 


The Principles of Comparative 


. 
Sociology. 
By N. PETRESCU, Ph.D. 200 pp., cloth. 7s, 6d. net. 

The aim of this thoughtful sociological work is to demonstrate 
beyond controversy that all differentiations (epochal, local, and 
national) in society should be interpreted from the viewpoint of the 
social process by which they are produced. The author, in grappling 
with this important problem, endeavours to show the relation between 
foreign nations and peoples. Ethnical differences are only gradual 
modes of manifestation of the same substratum found dkoenghout 
the human race. 


Ernest Renan. 
By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON. 128 pp., crown 8vo; 
four illustrations. ‘Cloth, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s, 10d.; paper 
cover, 2s. net, by post 2s. 2d. 
“The volume is a very interesting one, and I recommend it to all 
who really care about Renan.”—J. S1, Loe Srracuey, in 4-column 
review in Spectator. 


300 Stories to Tell. 


By F. J. GOULD. 160 pp., crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by 
post 2s. 9d.; paper cover, ls. 6d. net, by post Is. 8d. 
Suitable for parents, teachers, public speakers, and young readers. 


Why We Do Right: A Rational View of 


Conscience. 
By C. T. GORHAM. 75 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, by post 
2s. 10d.; paper cover, Is, 6d. net, by post Is. 9d. 


A candid inquiry into the nature and authority of the moral sense. 


LONDON: WATTS & CO., Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Full Catalogue and copy of “ The Literary Guide” free to each 
epplicant. 


















































ROSE MACAULAY 


ORPHAN ISLAND 


Which is rivalling the great success of “‘ Told by an Idiot.” 





F. BRETT YOUNG 
COLD HARBOUR 


A tale of terror superbly told. 
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RICHARD PRYCE 


Author of “ Christopher.” 


ROMANCE AND JANE WESTON 


Beautifully written, charmingly told. 





V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 
THE COLOUR OF YOUTH 


As fine a book as “ Mainspring.” 
“What supreme art, this.”—Country Life. 





tragedy. . .. 
Saturday Review. 


CONAL O’RIORDAN 
MARRIED LIFE 


“Mr. O’Riordan is admirable in both comedy and 
Adam is every boy without ceasing to 
be specifically Adam—a triumph.”—Gerald Gould in the 








Mr. Marshall has created. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
THE EDUCATION OF 
ANTHONY DARE 









have published. 


THE RASP 


is having an enthusiastic Press. We believe in preserving 
the highest standard in our detective fiction. We believe 
“ The Rasp” to be one of the finest detective novels we 


PHILIP MACDONALD 


3s. 6d. 
net. 
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2A SHORTER NOTICES 
A FINE FICTION LIST. A Handbook of Housing. By B.S. Townroe. Methuen. 6s. 
Mr. Townroe’s book is curiously uneven. It contains a good deal of 


information, especially on legal points and on procedure and methods 
of construction, that is not to be found in other cheap manuals ; byt 
it suffers seriously from the attempt to crowd too many matters intog 
very small space. The book is largely made up of contributions 
various experts on their own branches of the subject. Some of thege 
are excellent, some trivial, or already out of date. Mr. Townroe’s 
object is practical. He is writing rather for those actually concerned 
with housing administration, such as members of Housing Committees, 
than for students or the general public. The result is that his book is 
scrappy to read, and tantalisingly breaks off at point after point just 
when it seems about to grow interesting. But it is well illustrated, 
and useful to have on the shelf as a practical work of reference supple. 
menting, and not replacing, other recent books dealing with the 
question. In an amusing Appendix, four ex-Ministers of Health 
(Addison, Mond, Boscawen and Joynson-Hicks) expound their 
respective views and defend their several administrations. The atti- 
tude of the two last is not reassuring to housing reformers who are 
awaiting the declarations of a Conservative Government on this vital 
problem. Their slogan is “‘ Back to private enterprise and the Cham- 
berlain Act,” which, by the way, Sir A. G. Boscawen says was drafted 
when he was Minister, and Sir Alfred Mond claims is based on a draft 
originally of his own making. 


A History of Bleaching. By S. H. Hiccrns. 
10s. 6d.. 

Bleaching is an important auxiliary section of the textile industries, 
and it is remarkable that this appears to be the first history of its 
development. Mr. Higgins begins with a brief scamper through the 
ages; but the greater part of his book deals with the evolution of 
bleaching since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. He 
shows the effect of the mechanical evolution in spinning and weaving 
processes on the bleaching trade, and then deals with the direct 
application to bleaching of chemical and engineering discovery with 
considerable stress on the technical growth. Processes and materials 
used are carefully described, and there is a good chapter giving an 
account of the industry as it was a century ago. The general reader 
will hardly be attracted ; but students of the Industrial Revolution, 
as well as those directly concerned with the bleaching trade, will be 
able to gain a good deal of useful information. 


Social Struggles and Socialist Forerunners. By Max Beer. Parsons. 
6s. 


Longmans Green, 


Mr. Max Beer is not a good historian. He is, indeed, a most pains- 
taking collector of facts ; but he has a bad habit of reading into the 
part the ideas and controversies of the present. Also, he moves 
almost exclusively in the realm of written theory, attempting to 
study each age rather by its writers than by its events. This method 
has its place ; but it plays up to Mr. Beer’s first defect. The present 
volume is the third of a series dealing with ‘“ Social Struggles” in 
different ages—or, rather, purporting to deal with social struggles, 
but dealing really for the most part with social theories. Previous 
volumes have treated of the Ancient World and the Middle Ages; 
now we have a volume roughly covering the period from the close of 
the Middle Ages to the French Revolution. It is better than either 
of its predecessors; for Mr. Beer knows more about the period 
he has now reached. But it is not good enough ; for it reads rather 
as a history of isolated social thinkers and pioneers than as an account 
of their action on the social and economic background. In short, 
it lacks historic sense. Mr. Beer has gathered together an immense 
mass of information, and some of it is very interesting. But he has 
not written a good book. 


The Mission of St. Augustine and Other Addresses. 
Gasquet. Bell, 7s. 6d. 

The value of these addresses and sermons of Cardinal Gasquet’s 
is very unequal. The volume includes addresses delivered as long 
ago as 1892 and as recently as 1921; and, on the whole, the more 
recent are the better. Their interest is of that mixed historical- 
theological kind which so often means that the author satisfies neither 
the scientific mind nor the devout heart. Cardinal Gasquet certainly 
does his best. The most difficult_of the devout must be pleased at 
his quoting, in an excursus on the pallium, the incident of Elisha 
receiving the mantle of Elijah ; and it would be a perverse scientist 
who argued from this pretty illustration that the Bishop of Le Puy 
receives, with the pallium, the authority of the Pope. In his essy 
on St. Augustine—one of the best in the book, in spite of a tendency 
to exalt that missionary rather too much—he makes judicious use of 
Duchesne ; and the discourse on the Reformation in the West 
England is a little model of the type of essay which tells the truth, 
but never quite the whole truth. The book is surprisingly 
printed—an offence very rare with Messrs. Bell’s publications. 


Pimpernel and Rosemary. By Baroness Orczy. Cassell. 7%. od. 

The Scarlet Pimpernel, reincarnated in Peter Blakeney, his great: 
great-grandson, is the hero of Baroness Orezy’s story. = 
is laid principally in Transylvania, and the plot is_concerned 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Write to Messrs. Methuen for their Illustrated Announcement 





List. 
| | P. G. WODEHOUSE’S 
Latest Rollick— 
BILL THE CONQUEROR 
7s. 6d. net. Now ready. 





Messrs. Methuen’s Other Antidotes to 
November Fog 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
By A. A. MILNE. Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. 
7s. 6d. net. 

FANCY NOW 
By “EVOE” (E. V. Knox). Illustrated by George 
Morrow. 6s. net. 

A BOOK OF ACROSTICS 


By RONALD A. KNOX. 4s. net. 
Father Knox at his most ingenious. 








General Literature 


| THE DECLINE OF ANTWERP UNDER PHILIP 
| OF SPAIN 
By JERVIS WEGG. Illustrated. 25s. net. 
A study of Spanish misrule in Belgium. 
POETIC DICTION: A Study of 18th Century Verse 
By THOMAS QUAYLE, D.Litt., M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
An analysis of the conventions of Pope and his school. 


| WATER-FOLK AT THE ZOO: 





A Book of the Aquarium. By GLADYS DAVIDSON. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Friendly talks with finny folk. 
CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND AND 
| WALES 
By J. H. WADE. Illustrated. 6s. net. (The Little 
es. 
A guide to England’s chief “ poems in stone.” 
HEAL THE SICK 


By JAMES MOORE HICKSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
A message of comfort and hope to all sufferers. 
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Four Notable Books 
for your Library List. 





Contemporary Personalities 
The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF BIRKENHEAD, 
P.C., D.L., RC.L., LL.D. 


“A great achievement . . . he has been singularly successful in 
a sustained struggle for impartiality."—Morning Post. ‘ There 
is thrcughout the book the unity of a strong and fascinating 

rsonality."—Sunday Times. “A very remarkable book. 
os the virtue of care and honesty, and specially the virtue of 
compression.”—Evening Standard. Illustrated with 30 Cartoons by 
Matt, and two half-tone Portraits. 2nd Impression. 2\s. net. 


Tidemarks 
H. M. TOMLINSON 


Some Records of a journey to the Beaches of the Moluccas and 
the Forest of Malaya in 1923. 


“ Penetrated by a deep reverence for the wonder and majesty of 
the earth, lit by a quaint, sardonic humour, relieved by short 
stories designed to give special relief to some grim or paradoxical 
feature of life in the East, this diary of travel never loses its 
zest. The eye of its writer is sensitively alert, and his prose is 
a pattern of strength and felicity."—Times. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net. 


Twenty Years in Borneo 
CHARLES BRUCE 


An intimate revelation of life on this far Eastern Island, startlin 
in its atmosphere of freshness and unfamiliarity. With |! 
half-tone Plates, 15s. net. 


Those I Remember 
PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


“ Frankly indiscreet. . . . So entertaining a volume dealing with 
the later Victorian period has not pies puntiched since Lad 
Cardigan's ‘Recollections’ appeared.”—Daily Espress. Wi 

half-tone Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 
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METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., London, W.C.2. 




















Books on Occult Sciences 


Foyles have a Special Department, under the supervision of 
an Expert, devoted to books of research on the Hidden 
Knowledge, the Esoteric Books of Antiquity, the Secret 
Societies of Antiquity and the Middle Ages, Freemasonry, 
Spiritualism, New Thought, and allied subjects. 

If unable to call and examine the stock, write for Catalogue 
of Dept. No. 10, post free, mentioning definite requirements 
if possible. Books sent on Approval. Books Purchased. 


(\AAAAAAARERAAARAAAAAABOAAA DASA AASASAASAARAAAAAAAADALALAALAAAALAAAAAAARSARARAD 
FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 











OAKSHOTT HANGER 
An Open-air and Sunlight 
SANATORIUMis- CHILDREN 
Oakshall Hanger Haukle Liss Hat's 
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DO YOU WANT TO UNDERSTAND 
THE GENEVA DRAFT PROTOCOL? 


Four lectures will be given at the Essex Hall, Essex Street, 
Strand, on Thursdays, at 8 p.m. 
November 27th.—The Peaceful Settlement of Disputes: 
H. M. Swanwick, M.A. December 4th.—Economic and 
Military Sanctions: W. Arnold-Forster. December 1ith.—- 
padection ¥ Asmomente: Philip _n M.A. Decem- 
—Fu t t - 
tions: C. Delisle Burns, MA. Lit.D. a: 


| Syllabus and Tickets from The Secretary, W *s Inter- 
ae national League, 55 Cower Street, London, ‘<. 
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The Bookcase 
that grows with 
your Library 
If you have books, the 


“ Gunn” Bookcase will KKOXOK DOK Koo Os 
take good care of them ig oh YF ay 
for you, and it will grow Une TEL 
with your  library— + VEN AYIA 
always a handsome, com- re aah 
plete piece of furniture, ll 

2 ; aya 




























yet with an _ unlimited 
capacity. Made in sec- 
tions each a complete 
glass - fronted, sturdy 
bookcase, and each new 
section fitting exactly into the previous sections. 




















Beautifully finished with glass doors 
sliding noiselessly on roller bearings. 


“GUNN” Bookcase 


Write to-day for prices, styles, adaptability—and 
name of nearest Agent where the “Gunn” may 


be seen and purchased. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., LTD., 
45b Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2. 
(Makers of Reliable Furniture for 45 years.) 
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CITY AND SHIRE 





Lotus AND DELTA boots and 
shoes are made—distinguished in 
shape, sincere in workmanship, 
sound in material, scrupulous in 
fit—for every purpose of a man’s 
life. For the office and the board- 
room; for the golf-links and the 
moors; for Piccadilly and the Park. 
Prices from 25/- 


AGENTS EVERYWHERB 


LOTUS & DELTA 




















SOCIETY OF FRIENDS’ INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE 


To Prevent a Famine 


N urgent appeal is made for £500 at 

once for seed to save large numbers of 
refugee families in Greece from starvation 
next year. 
We appeal for those in the Salonika area, 
where Friends are working. The future 
League of Nations loan cannot meet this 
immediate need for seed. Greece has to 
absorb over a million refugees from Asia 
Minor and Thrace who can become self- 
supporting on the land. 


But they must have Seed 


The Greek Government co-operates with us 
in the plan of making loans of seed. The 
Refugees repay at harvest. 


The struggle with the malaria epidemic has 
largely absorbed available funds. 


Clothing is also urgently needed. Funds and 
Clothes should be sent without delay to— 


The Friends’ Council for 
International Service 
(Carl Heath, Secretary), 


Devonshire House (Room 8), 136 Bishopsgate, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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Peter’s love-affair with the wife of his friend, and with the 
between the Hungarian gentry of Transylvania and their Roumanigy 
rulers. If Peter does not shine with his ancestor’s glory, that jg 
due to several causes. He works in the background most of thy 
time, and the situations in which he figures are not too 
explained. He is overshadowed by the villain, whom he circumvent, 
in the end, and, last but not least, the whole imbroglio is unreal, 
History is as good a medium for picturesque romance as modem 
politics is a bad one; and unless the reader is prepared to 
Hungary as a pitiful victim and Roumania as a ruthless oppress 
his sympathy is likely to stray, and in a tale of this kind such straying 
is fatal. The story, moreover, has fundamental weaknesses of 
structure and characterisation which make the behaviour of both 
oppressors and oppressed seem singularly futile. 


It Might Have Been You. By Ratpn Haroitp BrReETHERTON. Arroy. 
smith. 7s. 6d. 

Although Mr. Bretherton’s style is very pedestrian and his story, 
at times, tedious, he has come to grips with one of the minor tragedigy 
of the war—the return of a soldier to a civil life which seems to 
have no place for him. He is at once a hero and a hindrance. Time 
has passed, his children have grown “ out of knowledge ” ; his wife 
has come to look upon his absence as normal; his partner, who has 
“controlled” something during the war, can do better without 
him ; he is not wanted. Probably this combination of circumstancy 
was rare, but Mr. Bretherton’s story of Ned Hicks rings so true ip 
its essentials that one feels that the slights he suffers must hay 
been inflicted upon many of those who came home. For Ned Hicks 
is quite an ordinary type of man, cheerful, uncomplaining, hungry 
for friendship, liking to be liked, sanguine, affectionate, considerate, 
not particularly clever—a really excellent comrade for the trenches, 
but in the hustle and strain of post-war business likely to be stranded, 
as Hicks is stranded until Mr. Bretherton relents and restores him 
to success and happiness in the last chapter. Providence might 
not have been so kind. 


Beloved Shipmates. By Roserr N. Lawson, C.B. Grant Richards, 
7s. 6d. 

A small group of disgruntled service and ex-service men, dis- 
appointed with post-war conditions, hear of a mysterious island in 
the South Atlantic—the secret was confided to a padre during the 
war—and decide to found a community there. How they purchase 
a torpedo boat destroyer from a Dutch shipbreaker, and, having 
left the recruiting to the padre, whose belief in the island they ar 
backing, appoint a rendezvous by advertisement, and, owing to 
the confusion caused by using initia] letters, attract and ship two 
parties of people having quite other intentions, is told by Adminl 
Lawson with considerable spirit and humour. From the complica 
tions introduced into the original scheme by the unwitting abduction 
of a group of propagandists, including a conscientious objector, on 
their way to a Baltic conference, and of another, consisting of two 
business girls and an older companion, who were contemplating 4 
trip to Belgium, there arises a cheerful little comedy, the sentiment 
of which—and Admiral Lawson is frankly sentimental—is controlled 
by commonsense and avoids sloppiness. Admiral Lawson's style is 
somewhat diffuse, and the construction of his story is of the loosest, 
yet there is a refreshing humanity in his characterisation. The book 
is a novel, no doubt, but it is also an essay on practicable communism, 
not without some value. 


Some Victorian Men. By Harry Furniss. Lane. 12s. 6d. 


“There were some great Victorian men who did not appreciate 
the age in which they lived. Lord Morley was one. He was 4 
Little Englander; in other words, he was anti-British. In Ireland, 
in India, and elsewhere he worked ‘agin the government,’ and thu 
set himself the task of breaking up the Empire.” Mr. Furniss # 
so hardy as to open his book with the above sentences, and t 
set them off with a drawing that is quite as much like Morley as 
the word-portrait is. Thereby, however, he does himself an 
injustice. The reader need not suppose that the many eminest 
Victorians sketched by Mr. Furniss in his gossiping fashion at 
all dealt with in passages of similar quality ; far from it. He russ 
loose among the politicians and orators, actors and entertainers, 
wits and practical jokers, great swindlers and great eccentrics. 
agrees with a high American authority, Henry Adams, who observ 
London fifty years ago, that most of our leading public characters 
were professional eccentries—from Dizzy and Robert Lowe 
Swinburne and Wilde—or almost anyone else of that fortunalt 
epoch. Mr. Furniss is not much concerned with the House of 
Commons. His notes on the Victorian political orators, for exampke, 
are very meagre; but he remarks a few interesting things there, # 
that Stafford Northcote’s style was the one most generally ad 
and copied. He takes us into the old music-halls and among the 
one-man entertainers, from Henry Russell of “‘ Cheer, Boys, Cheer 
to Corney Grain. His sketches of these and kindred characters af 
clever; and so are his studies of the Gladstonian type of P 
which he found in Froude and even in Archbishop Temple. The 
best-written chapter in the book is one on Gladstone in Parliamest, 
and that is from the pen of Frank Hill, at one time editor of the 
Daily News—a capital piece of journalistic work. 
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SAFETY 
HIGH YIELD 
APPRECIATION | 


A co-operative society en- is 
abling small sums of money 5 
to be invested under expert >> 





INVES T MENT 
TRUST LTD. 


7% guidance. ‘a 
; o : Accounts audited by a Public ig 
now being paid with, Auditor appointed by H.M. [5 
income tax. Treasury. | 

ei 


Full particulars with COMPLETE LIST OF 
INVESTMENTS report, and booklet entitled 
“WHAT AN INVESTMENT TRUST IS” sent 
free on application. 


: FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
‘INVESTMENT TRUST 


LIMITED, 


3 & 4 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 


DTT AT OTA TOTO TOTO Tete 





(Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts.) 2 

Directors : ‘ ie 

Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. (Chairman), es 

J. J. QULET, ARTHUR SHEPHARD, S| 
ERIC G. UNDERWOOD, M.A. 

4 

To Protect the Small Investor. is 

Maa etee vee etaremerereteratatetatetel 
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“Facts are stubborn things’ 
DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 


Make immediate provision for all risks 
suring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E-C. 1. 
(WEEE CER 
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LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, ee, Ludgate 
Hill. London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. Establish 1898. 








TORIES, ARTICLES and SERIAL WANTED for provincial 
blication.— Payment on acceptance; new writers welcomed.—Post MSS. 
Manacer, P.L.A., t Pinders Road, Hastings. (Established 1911.) 








OOKS.—Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 3s., 
Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 tos.; Prendergast Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, {£3 108.; Hazlitt’s Liber Amoris, with 

intro, ty Le Gallienne, 1893, 258. ; Weininger’s Sex and Society, 25s.; Hanunay’s Sex 
Sym in Religion, 2 vols., 25s. ; Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., 
3 38.; Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in 1o large handsome vols., 1909, pub. 
20, price {12 12s.; Traill and Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 6 vols., 
-» half morocco, fine set, 1914, {6 6s.; Robinson’s Old Naval nts, £3 38.; 
Papers, with 24 coloured illus. by Aldin, 1910, 2 vols., 218.; Ainsworth’ 

novels, Jack Sheppard, Old St. Paul’s, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, 30s.; Boccaccio 
Decameron, coloured plates, Edit. de Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d. ; 
New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d.; Holbrook Jack- 
Son's 1st Edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 12s. 6d. 
each; Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Punch First 100 vols., 
bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and 





WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 7%, 10%, 15%, 
or even 20%, according to age. 








HY deprive yourself one day longer 

than necessary of comforts which this 

larger income will provide for you? 
Why run the risk of a further depletion of your 
Capital and a further loss of income? Why not 
make your Income surer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind, with its 
beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell your 
stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “ two years’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year 
as long ashe lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends 
meet. Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unaller- 
able Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Compan 


with over £42,000,000 assets under very strict 


Government supervision. 


White for full details of our Annuities, so that we 
can show you how much better you can employ 
your capital—what a much larger income you 
can enjoy, and how much safer it will be. Better 
terms are granted in cases of impaired health, and 
there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital 
at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 26 House, 
Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


OUNG MAN, 29, not athletic or dancer, but interested in life, 
letters and people, lonely, Celtic temperament, seeks acquaintances.— 
Write A. G. M., 3 Powis Place, Great Ormond Street, W.C. 1. 


Se PLATES.—Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.— 
Write Ospornes, Artist-cngravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 











decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 
158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian 
» 1904, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst Edition, 1899, £2 108. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1 3, 218.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, 
- Edit., 258. ; id’s The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you want a book and 
: ve failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. 
OOKS WANTED.—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Sh: re Lad, 
1896 ; Jowett's Plato, 5 vols. ; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols. ; Tweedie, Arabian 
Horse—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols., {12 ; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., (7; Cameron Etchings, 428. ; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (63s.), 35s. Catalogues 
free. : and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HoLLaAND Bros, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. 1. 





SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Patterns Free. State Shade 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis AND 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





Oe 30s. SUITS 4os. 
favourite garments can be TURNED and re-tailored as new, at above 


Why buy new clothes when yous 
Post at once to L. Sire, (S.) 95 Ravensiea Road, London, S.W. 12. 


? 





A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE NEw STATESMAN costs 30s. 
per annum, post free to any address, and pro rata for six or three 

months, Address Publisher, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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**We don’t keep that brand, Sir, but there's nothing better than our Special 
Whiskey."’ 


**No, Sir, we don’t keep branded petrol, but our own No. 1......"" 


BE WISE—AND DO OTHERWISE 
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LECTURES, MEETINGS, &c. 
[NTERNATION AIL, FELLOWSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 


(1) Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship, open to British women 
of graduate standing, provides $1,000 for study in the United States 
during the year 1925-26. Applications to be sent in by February rst. 

(2) “Scandinavian "’ Fellowship, open to all members of the 
International Federation of University Women, provides $1,000 
for research in a foreign country during the year 1925-26. Applica- 
tions to be sent in by March rst. 

Particulars of both these Fellowships may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
92 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





SCHOOLS 





CKLEY HOUSE, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, Boarding school 
for Girls and Boys (girls 3 to 16, boys to preparatory school age). An all- 
round education is given in general subiects while a special feature is made 

of craft work and open-air life including gardening, camping and nature study. 
Opportunities are provided for children to develop their natural instinct for happy 
creative activities.—For prospectus apply Miss M. Jomnston, B.A., (Lond.). 





ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON TRYM, 

Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School). 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. Backer, B.A. This School, which was founded in 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 

playing fields, but within easy reach of Bristol. Two Entrance Scholarships are 

~— annually to girls under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply to the 
Secretary. 





NSTITUTE FOR THE PRACTICE OF AUTOSUGGESTION, 
55 Wood Street, Westminster. 
The DEAN oF CHESTER will speak on “‘ In Sickness and in Health.” Wednesday, 
November 26, at 530 pm Admission Two Shillings 


TO BE SOLD, TO LET AND WANTED. 


OR SALE (on account of illness), a very flourishing, rapidly 

increasing, well-equipped high-class Girls’ Day School (130 pupils) in a 

lous town within 100 miles of London; scope for two ladies; goodwill 

and furniture, £{4,000.—Box 33, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


OMAN DOCTOR wishes to share comfortable house with pro- 
fessional woman or students. Three large rooms, garden, service. Holland 
Park.—Box 31, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

WiC. 2. 


NFURNISHED lower maisonette, four rooms, bath, {95 p.a. 
inclusive-—Write OccuPpreR, 61 Avonmore Road, W. 14. 

















ine err 3 good rooms. Pleasant outlook. Separate 
meter; use of bath room; 25s. p.w.; view Sat. after 2, or appointment. 
—VILLY, 23 The Avenue, Bedford Park. W. 4. 


URNISHED BEDROOM to let in lady’s flat with use of other 
rooms; moderate rent; suit student or professional woman; references 
exchanged.—Reply in first place by letter to Miss MEeyrIcK, 1 St. Stephen's 

Square, W. 2. 


O LET, a bedroom and sitting-room or bed-sitting-room, fur- 
nished, with service. Meals as required.—2z24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W. 2. 











ADY offers share of quiet, centrally situated office. Suitable for 
secretarial worker. Westminster district. Telephone: Victoria 4233, or 
write, Box 32, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


Wc. 2. 
TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 








PLENDOURS OF THE ORIENT 
WORLD TOUR 
Jan. 2. with 5 Months. 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
CHINA (a month; 600 miles up the Yangtze Kiang), JAPAN 
(a month), MALAY, JAVA, KOREA, PHILIPPINES, HAWAII, 


Jan. 2. INDIA BURMA CEYLON. 
Jan. 24. EGYPT PALESTINE SYRIA. 
Details from N. S. BISHOP, Prrvate Sociat Tour, 159 Auckland Road, S.E. 19, 


7 REFORMED INNS. 
160 IXNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Streets 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well ppointed Temp 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
» Breakfest and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Ful tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘‘ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 
aaae, most pleasantly situated on a quiet corner vee | Hyde Park. 
beautifult — =. Close to Tube and Bus Routes. Recently lecorated and 
in all bed tnished on the lines of a poate house. Gas fires and telepbones 
py A rooms. Good food and good cooking. Lift. Terms from 12s. 6d. per day, 
Cy — weekly (single), 7} guineas (double), inclusive. Telephone : 
ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 
Gardens, for winter residence in brightest atmos e. 
~Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma). First-class 





the 














Jevington 
Best locality. Central. 
unicipal Orchestra. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 








bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 
ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House: 


uiet, comfortable quarters at low terms for 

uiet, 1 e autumn and winter. Mild 
hot imate, bracing air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 
. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. Wynne. 


__TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

y description intelligently and mptly executed. E t 

pte ne - every class of aod mom Tecisivery shorthend. 
vided.—-METROPOLITAN TYPING AND ‘IN : 

23 Ceancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn — — 


UTHORs’ MSS., PLAYS, & 
) sy , &c., accurately and promptly type 
ANd ast ae Brooker, 16 Buckingham roy hwy 


A “THoRs' MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. 


Large library. 














Temporary 


Stenographer always available.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of genera) community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development, Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Taropora BE. CLARK, 





HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress; Miss Esturr Casm, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterproox Hicks, B.Sc., London 
A SOUND EDUCATION POR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YRARS OF AGE 





MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CaamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, !ate Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrai:d’s Cross is 300 ft, above 
sea leve! and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
V\/ BDDIKER HOUSE, CHTINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern cducation.—Fall particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 





Principals: MARGARET I. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons, (Lond.), and Nancy Emson, 
L.R.A.M. 
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TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP. 

Higher Certificate. Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's Medicine, 
University Scholarships. Biolegical, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, 
Astronomical Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimming Bath, 
Gymnasium. Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life-saving. 

Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York, 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks, Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music; 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs, C. H. NicwouLs and Miss J. S. MANVILLE, 





P | ‘HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 

ndividual development. No day pupils. 

Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel: Latchmere 4252 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 
Prospectus on application. 

73 GOWER STREET, W.C.r. 








TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROFHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.14. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 
M.A.: Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston..—For information concerning Scholarships, 
I.oan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
LAWRENCE 





4 LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
Unriversiry COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. @ year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 
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It is a very sad fact that there are to-day many 
Rescue Workers who, after long. and faithful service in 
1 


TS 


{ 

1 

} 

| 

° ° * q 
Banking Service 3 4 the interest of their sisters—aiding the fallen, succour- 
41) ing the tempted, and converting the sinner—are now 

23 f faced with poverty in their declining years. : . 

bed They have given their lives to the cause with little 
reward—many have worked for nothing or have given 
what capital they possessed. That they shall in some 


The Midland Bank, the greatest organisation 
of its kind, offers exceptional facilities for 














the transaction of banking business of every 
description through 2,200 branches, cover- 
ing important agricultural, commercial, 
industrial and residential districts in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The Overseas Branch at 65-66 Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2, is specially organised 
and equipped to meet the financial require- 
ments of modern commerce. It is the centre 
of control for the foreign business of the 
Bank's home branches and has agents and 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, EC.2 


Affiliations: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. Northern 

Ireland; The Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of 

Scotland Bank Ltd. Scotland; The London City 
and Midland Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


























measure reap their reward, the Council of the Church 
hy ed Association is endeavouring to build up a 
und for 


PROVIDING PENSIONS FOR WORKERS, 


and appeals earnestly for your sympathy and practical 

help. £10,000 must he raised immediately to put this 

worthy scheme into operation, and the Association has 

voted £500 towards this sum. 
The first to receive benefit will be those workers 

under 55 years of age who have been longest in the 

service of their sisters. Will you help by giving as 

much as you can? Every contribution, large or 

will be gratefully acknowledged. 

F he | send your contribution to “ Rescue Workers’ 
un ha 


THE CHURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION, 
2nd Floor, Church House, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
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